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MISS MARY T. McCOWEN 


Just as this issue of the Volta Review was going 
to press word came of the death, on September 
24th, of Miss Mary T. McCowen, a life-member 
and valiant supporter of the Association, and 
for many years a member of its Board of Di- 
rectors. Appreciations of Miss McCowen’s 
splendid service for the deaf will appear in the 
near future 

















The Program Meeting in Milwaukee 


HE Milwaukee Meeting of this Association, more largely attended than 
[pees previous Summer Meeting, was distinctive in the awakened profes- 
sional attitude of its membership, in the frank and friendly discussion of pro- 
fessional problems, and in the active participation of a large proportion of the 
teacher membership. 


Independence of judgment and an eagerness for new and better things 
led to a searching revaluation of present practices and a restatement of educa- 
tional faith. Nothing less than “Normality for the Deaf Child” will hence- 
forth satisfy as an ideal and an aim for accomplishment. 


Right frankly the membership admitted that this aim involved a better 
trained and a better qualified teaching force, and right valiantly were plans 
laid to bring this about. 


Voluntary action by any group for its own improvement is deeply signif- 
icant of the spirit of that group; when such action is prompted by unselfish 
devotion to a worthy cause, it merits high praise and admiration. 


In variety and general excellence, the demonstrations of class work with 
children from many of the schools of Wisconsin and of Chicago were notable. 
The large exhibit of school supplies and equipment was a feature. The con- 
ferences and round table discussions were never better and the addresses were 
timely and inspiring. 


No meeting has received finer hospitality, better publicity, or more cordial 
cooperation from all local agencies. In the proceedings an attempt has been 
made to preserve as much as possible of both the matter and the spirit of the 
meetings. 








The Next Summer School -- 1931 


ITH pleasure and pride the Executive Committee announces that the 

Association Summer School of 1931 will be held in cooperation with 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Recognition by this uni- 
versity of the quality of Association summer courses is most gratifying, and a 
large number of members will no doubt begin immediately to plan for enroll- 
ment. Full particulars are not yet available, but will be published in the near 
future 


No program meeting of the Association will be held in 1931, it being 
the policy of the organization to cooperate in biennial meetings with the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
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The 1930 Summer Meeting 


Opening Session 
Monday Evening, June 30th, 1930 


Ts opening session of the Fourteenth 


Summer Program Meeting of the 

American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
held in the Auditorium of the State Teach- 
ets’ College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Howard M. McManaway, President of the 
Association, called the gathering to order, 
and spoke briefly of his great pleasure in 
presiding at a meeting held in such beau- 
tiful surroundings and in a city associated 
so closely with the early history of the Asso- 
ciation. He called attention to the fact that 
at the very first program meeting of the 
Association, held in 1891, Paul Binner of 
Milwaukee was present, as well as several 


teachers from the Milwaukee School and two 
pupils for demonstration. He added that 
in planning the program for this 1930 meet- 
ing the committee had followed the classic 
example of that first meeting, whose prelim- 
inary announcement carried the following 
statement: ‘“The lectures and demonstrations 
which will be presented will be interesting 
and helpful to all teachers of speech, to ex- 
perts and to beginners, and to persons un- 
tamiliar with the teaching of speech, who 
may be present.” 

Mr. McManaway then introduced Miss 
Lavilla A. Ward, of Madison, who wel- 
comed the Association to Wisconsin. Miss 
Ward spoke in part as follows: 





Address of Welcome 


BRING greetings from Mr. John Calla- 

han, our State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In his name and in the name of 
the State, and all the schools for the deaf 
in the State, I bid you welcome. 

Nearly two years ago, as some of you 
know, we began to make plans to bring the 
Association and its Summer School to Mil- 
waukee this summer, and we wish to express 
to you our great joy and satisfaction in the 
consummation of these plans. 

On this occasion, it is fitting that we 
should also express our appreciation and 
gratitude for the life of that great and good 
man that Mr. McManaway has alluded to, 
Dr. Bell, the founder of the Association. He 
is recognized by the world at large as a great 
benefactor to all people, and by this Asso- 
ciation and all people interested in the edu- 


cation of the deaf, he is revealed as the pa- 
tron saint of deaf children. 

In 1884 and 1885, he came to Wiscon- 
sin, met with our leading educators and so 
inspired them with his vision for the educa- 
tion of the deaf that our present system of 
day schools was established. As Dr. Bell 
came so many years ago to aid in the be- 
ginning of the work, this Association comes 
today, the most cherished product of all his 
endeavors, to inspire us and lead us on to 
newer fields and richer accomplishments. 

We are glad you are with us and we sin- 
cerely hope that all things will make for 
your comfort and happiness while you are 
here in Milwaukee, and that at the close 
of this meeting you will tarry with us for a 
while in the State and discover for yourselves 
its great beauty.” 
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Response 


UPERINTENDENT T. C. FORRESTER, 

of the Rochester School for the Deaf, 
Secretary of the Association, responded to 
Miss Ward’s gracious welcome on behalf of 
the organization, enlivening his remarks 
with humorous stories in inimitable Scotch 
dialect. In acknowledging the Association’s 
indebtedness to its friends in Milwaukee he 
recalled an incident which happened at the 
time of the World War, when an English- 
man, an Irishman, and a Scotchman, walk- 
ing along a country road during a brief 
furlough, were given a lift by a friendly 
As they neared their destination 


farmer. 
the Englishman said, ‘Now, let’s give him 
half a crown.” The Irishman, rather short 
of funds, said, ‘‘No, let’s give him a plug 
of tobacco.”’ The Scotchman said, ‘“Dinna 
insult the man—let’s thank him!” 

Mr. Forrester spoke of the splendid cul- 
moral, and__ spiritual 


tural, intellectual, 


growth of the city of Milwaukee in recent 
years, and of the manifestation of that 
growth in the magnificent boulevards, build. 
ings, and educational facilities noticeable on 
all sides. He expressed not only the pleas- 
ure of the Association at having the oppor- 
tunity to meet in such delightful surround- 
ings, but its appreciation to President Baker 
and the staff of the College, to the Prin. 
cipal and faculty of the Paul Binner School 
for the Deaf, to Miss Ward, to President 
McManaway, and to all others whose hard 
work had contributed so greatly to the suc- 
cess of the Summer Meeting. 

President McManaway then _ introduced 
the principal speaker of the evening, Dr, 
Frank E. Baker, President of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers’ College, as ‘‘a man who has 
won wide recognition in the general field 
of education and the special field of teacher 
training.” 





The New Education 


By FRANK E. BAKER 


SHOULD like to emphasize Miss Ward's 
I welcome by saying that we asked you to 
come here for a selfish reason—because we 
to learn. Mr. McManaway spoke 
of this building as being dedicated to the 
best in education; I should like to qualify 
that by saying, “what we think is the best,” 
and that is a rather uncertain thing. 

What we think is the best may not be the 
best. He might have said, ‘dedicated to 
some new things in education,’’ because we 
believe that education is in an experimental 
stage, and that we need to find some new 
ways that may prove to be better ways to 
educate boys and girls. It is in that ex- 
perimental attitude that we are trying to fol- 


wanted 


low our job of education and so, from an 
entirely selfish standpoint, we invited you to 
come here, believing that we could get a 


professional inspiration. The association 
that we have already had with you leads me 
to believe that we shall realize that hope. 

, In the first place, I want to say that the 
new education which I am to speak about 
this evening must face realities, or it will 
not get very far. 

One of the most thoughtful leaders in ed- 
ucation in America told me last winter, at 
the Atlantic City meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, that the great danger 
confronting education today is that tt 
may become a vested interest. One indica- 
tion which he mentioned is that many of 
the leaders in education today are not will- 
ing to face realities, not willing to accept 
criticism. We often 
said, and are not open-minded toward new 
suggestions. 


resent criticism, he 
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Many people have the idea that there can 
be nothing better than the system of edu- 
cation that we now have, and that if one is 
critical, one does not believe in the public 
schools. 

There is no one that believes in the pub- 
lic schools more than I do and that is the 
very reason why I am critical of them, be- 
cause I want the public schools to realize 
the great mission which they were intended 
to perform in this democracy. One of the 
things that hurts me very much is that the 
so-called progressive education is developing 
more rapidly in the private schools than in 
the public schools, because I am jealous of 
having the best things for the children of 
all the people in the public schools. I do 
not want any of the more exclusive schools 
to have anything better than the schools that 
are maintained for the common people. 

I want to examine tonight traditional edu- 
cation, with a view to finding out wherein it 
has failed, and then to evaluate or appraise 
the new education; to determine, if we can, 
whether or not the new education can rem- 
edy those failures. 

If you agree with me that the great func- 
tion of the public schools is to make intelli- 
gent people, then I think you will also agree 
with me that the traditional school has in a 
We have just gone 
through the commencement season. Hun- 
dreds of colleges, thousands of high schools, 
have turned out hundreds of thousands of 
graduates, about as we turn out Ford cars— 
a remarkable spectacle! 


large measure failed. 


For one hundred years we have been en- 
gaged in the education of children and 
young people on a scale that the world never 
before dreamed of, and yet, have we cre- 
ated an intelligent people? Have we cre- 
ated a cultured people? A people imbued 
with culture and a sense of relative values ? 
If so, how can you account for our cheap 
Magazines, our movies, and our jazz music; 
how can you account for Bill Thompson and 
the Ku Klux Klan, and for mass movements 
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based on propaganda which have made the 
public cheap victims ? 

With this wonderful system of public 
schools (and I believe in it just as thoroughly 
as any one), how can you account for some 
of these manifestations of our cultured illit- 
eracy, for instance, our tabloid newspapers ? 
I am reminded, when I speak of the tabloid 
newspaper, of the interesting remark of Ar- 
thur Balfour, when told that one of the 
great English publishers had bought out a 
tabloid. He said, “Well, he has been pub- 
lishing a paper for a great many years for 
people who cannot think, and now he is 
going to publish one for people who can- 
not read!” 

The second thing that the public schools 
seem to have failed in is in giving our peo- 
We pay Babe Ruth 
$70,000 a year for batting home runs, and 
begrudge our scrubwomen-a living salary! 
We applaud the stockbroker who accumu- 
lates a fortune over night without returning 
an iota of his wealth to the public; and then 
we turn around and start ouster proceedings 


ple a sense of values. 


against public servants who, in outside hours, 
take on some other job in order to eke out 
their slender salaries! 

Certainly we have not succeeded to a large 
extent in teaching children in public schools 
a sense of values! 

In the third place, our public schools have 
failed in developing in children any sense 
of leisure. In fact, I doubt whether we have 
such a thing as leisure. It is one of the re- 
markable inconsistencies in this machine age, 
when one man produces as much as five or 
twenty-five did a few generations ago, that 
we have probably less leisure than at any 
previous time in the world’s history. We 
hurry from here to there—and what do wo 
do when we get there? We hurry so much 
about the non-essentials that we never reach 
the point where we do anything with the 
essentials. 

About a month ago I came along to my 
office, and before a house the occupants of 
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which I happen to know I saw a florist’s 
wagon stop and unload flowers to fill the 
window boxes in front of the house. The 
owner of that house is a clerk in a store; he 
probably does not get more than $150.00 a 
He spends most of his Saturday 
afternoons playing golf, and yet he handed 
over to the florist—and paid him for it— 
the delightful occupation of filling his win- 


month. 


dow boxes! 

Most of us nowadays give the most pleas- 
ant things in life out to some hired serv- 
ant, while we spend our time in the per- 
fectly perfunctory occupation of chasing a 
golf ball, or something of that sort. I won- 
dered about the state of mind that had 
brought this man to pay another man for 
doing one of the most delightful things that 
could come into his life, namely, studying 
the varieties of flowers to be used in filling 
window boxes attractively and then setting 
them out himself. It is simply an example 
of our lack of a real sense of the value of 
leisure. 

In the third place, traditional education 
has failed to develop citizenship. That is 
the most remarkable indictment of our pub- 
lic schools, because public schools were es- 
tabiished as a foundation on which to erect 
the temple of democracy. 

A year ago this summer, I read one hun- 
dred magazine articles that ran like this: 
“The Failure of Democracy,” ‘Is Democ- 
racy a Flat Tire?’ “The Debacle of Democ- 
racy.’ Those are examples of the titles, and 
the whole trend of the essays was pessimis- 
tic. 

Those articles were written by the leading 
thinkers and observers of modern public 
life; they declared that democracy in Amer- 
ica is at the crossroads. One of them even 
went so far as to say that Mussolini had 
stated to an interviewer from this country 
that America offers the best soil for the de- 
velopment of facism. If that is the case, 
I think we, as leaders of education in Amer- 
ica, should face realities and ask ourselves 
this question: If Horace Mann, and Thad- 
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deus Stevens, and other leaders in the public 
school movement in America visioned a free 
school system on which to erect the temple 
of democracy, was their vision wrong, or 
have we failed to carry it out? Without 
any doubt the answer is the latter. 

In the next place, the schools have failed 
to develop a technique for enlisting great 
abilities in the idealistic professions. I have 
here a clipping taken from the New York 
Times of a little more than a year ago, at 
the time of the meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
in New York City. I want to read just two 
paragraphs from this clipping. Dr. Lotka, 
Supervisor of Mathematical Research for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, was 
the speaker. 

Why seek to produce supermen? There 
are barely enough tasks for the best minds 
now. Why try to improve the supply of 
superior brains, when large scale production 
has brought it about that relatively few ex- 
traordinary minds are sufficient to keep the 
machinery of the world running not only 
smoothly but on the upgrade ? 

Day by day, in all our doings, we employ 
by proxy the brains of our betters. The 
trend is toward an ever increasing concen- 
tration of the world’s significant tasks in 
the hands and minds of a few. Why, then, 
should we take thought to improve the pro- 
portion of best minds in our midst? For 
there are even now barely enough tasks for 
them to do, so Professor W. B. Pitkin, in 
“The Twilight of the American Mind,” 
tells us, endorsing his message with an en- 
tire volume of more or less convincing evi- 
dence. 

I wonder how that great American, that 
supposed thinker, views the world? What 
is he thinking about? He was looking only 
at the materialistic side of our civilization, 
only at the economic and industrial side, and 
apparently he failed to see the great social 
tasks in which there are no leaders, our bat- 
renness in art, our utter lack of great must 
cal genius, or he would not have said ‘There 
are not enough great tasks for great minds.” 

Over in the little island of Iceland some 
of our citizens are gathered to celebrate the 
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One-Thousandth Anniversary of the Parlia- 
ment of the Icelandic People; and in the 
little city of Reykjavik, which has a popula- 
tion of sixteen to eighteen thousand people, 
they have five or six great musical and ar- 
tistic and dramatic geniuses, whose names 
are known the world around, more than the 
City of Milwaukee, with its 500,000 people, 
has produced in all its existence! 

Now I ask why is it that in this little bar- 
ren island, without a single railroad, this lit- 
tle city of sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
thousand people has more great leaders in 
art and music and literature than a great 
city like Milwaukee has produced in one 
hundred years? I think it is true simply be- 
cause in America we have lost the technique 
of inducing the great geniuses to go into 
idealistic professions. We have got to re- 
develop our technique. 

Not long ago a man went to one of our 
great universities to get some brilliant young 
graduates to go into a new enterprise, and he 
found that he could hardly find a brilliant 
young man in that institution who would do 
anything else but become socially or conven- 
tionally respectable by entering law or the 
investment industries, banking or Wall St. 

The point I am trying to make is that we 
seem to have lost the technique of getting 
great minds or great genius or great ability 
into any other line than business—any other 
field than the economics. Just go over to 
the East Side, to what we call in Milwaukee 
“the Gold Coast,”’ and make a ‘census of the 
young men and see how far you would have 
to go before you could find one that pro- 
poses to enter one of the so-called idealistic 
professions! I think you would have to take 
more than a seven days’ journey and make 
more than a week’s search to find him! 

Are there no great ventures that would 
challenge supermen today? Why, as I view 
the world today, there was never so great a 
need for great leaders in social lines. In my 
memory, there was never a time when there 
was so great human want and so much hu- 
man degradation as there is today, and I 
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would like to ask you people who are think- 
ers, how do you account for it? . 

Go with me, if you will, to Porto Rico. I 
am told there are 250,000 boys and girls and 
a million adults facing starvation. Then go 
to England—three million men out of em- 
ployment and living on government doles. 
To Germany—I am told that the unemploy- 
ment situation there is the despair of the 
republican government. Then, when the 
secret leaks out (and it does not often leak 
out) we find that in Soviet Russia the mat- 
ter of employment and getting the sheer ne- 
cessities of life to the common people drives 
the leaders of that newly formed government 
almost to distraction. In Mongolia, China, 
three million have starved to death, three 
million more may starve. To Australia 
never before has that country been in the low 
state economically in which it now is. New 
Zealand is just as bad. Then come with me 
in the 





to America, the wealthiest nation 
world. Almost every time I picked up a 
copy of the New York Times last winter, I 
read of bread lines in front of the Little 
Church Around the Corner, or the Bowery 
Mission. 

How do you account for it? How do you 
explain it? I cannot. In this machine age, 
which ought to produce enough for every- 
one, and allow leisure for every one, how 
do you account for the almost universal mis- 
ery? 

Do we ne. zreat leaders, great minds? 
Are there tasks for them to solve? Never 
in the world was there a time when we so 
needed great leadership. And notice, in the 
social and economic and political realms, 
there is where master minds are needed. And 
we are not getting them there; in politics 
we have only pygmies. 

Remember I am calling your attention to 
some of the things that indicate the failure 
of the public schools, the cultural illiteracy 
of the American people. 

Witness the Wall Street 
coupled with them our supposedly great 
statesmen, who sat back and applauded while 


maniacs—and 
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our economic system went on the rocks! 
Have our public schools produced intelligent 
citizenry? If we are going to face realities, 
we will simply have to say that we have not 
succeeded. 

We must ask ourselves why we have 
not accomplished some of these things, and 
then ask, will the new education remedy the 
defects of our public school system ? 

First of all, look at it in a kindly fash- 
ion, as it is today. Remember that the sit- 
uation is not the fault of any group of peo- 
ple or any one person; remember it is the 
taule of our rapid growth, our transition 
trom the simplicities of an agricultural civ- 
ilization into the complexities of an indus- 
trialized civilization. 

The leaders in our public school move- 
ment have been occupied mainly in erecting 
buildings, getting children housed, getting 
them into groups. That has been a stupen- 
dous task, it has taken master minds to do 
that, and so master minds have been called 
into the field of administration. We have 
developed great educational administrators, 
but very few great educators. 

So far as administrators are concerned, 
the public schools today can be proud, they 
can compare their leaders with those in any 
other field; but so far as great educators are 
concerned, we have produced in the public 
The reason is per- 
ve have been 


school system very few. 
fectly obvious; it is becaz-: 
so busy on this administrative job, just or- 
ganizing things, forming curricula, getting 
the children into groups under roofs. Now 
that we have finished that quantitative task, 
may we not hope to go into the qualitative 
phase and really educate boys and girls? 

I hope you will not think that I have been 
too critical. I have simply been trying to 
face realities. I may have given them 
sketchily, but I think I have not enlarged 
them to the caricature stage. And now, to 
what extent does the new education solve 
these problems; what does the new educa- 
tion mean ? 
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Of course, first of all, it means that the 
growing mind of the child is to be the con- 
trolling factor in school, rather than organ- 
izing subject matter. That is the first and 
I think the central plank in the philosophy 
of the new education. 

In the traditional schools, subject matter 
has been the controlling factor; we have 
organized it into courses and then tried to 
fit the mind of the student to the course. 

As our field of knowledge has increased, 
we have tried to make a curriculum by tak- 
ing a sample out of each field of knowledge, 
a little here, and here, and here, trying to 
complete the whole cycle of human knowl- 
edge. 

The result is that we have a curriculum 
that looks a little like the Thanksgiving 
table, very good to look at, but rather hard 
to digest. 

We have got to take a different attitude; 
instead of approaching this matter of edu- 
cation from a logical standpoint, we have 
got to approach it from a_ psychological 
standpoint, from the side that interests the 
child. That is, we have got to make the 
mind, the interest, and the needs of the child 
the controlling factor in the schoolroom, 
rather than organized subject matter. 
fundamental principle means 

It means, first of all, that 


Now that 
several things. 
our whole curriculum is going to be changed; 
instead of making up a curriculum which 
consists of a group of organized courses, we 
shall make up a curriculum of a series of 
lifelike experiences, out of which all of the 
knowledge which the child is supposed to 
get in public school will become a natural 
outgrowth or byproduct. It means, in the 
second place, that we look upon education 
as a matter of growth, and not as an accu- 
mulation of knowledge or a gathering of 
skills. 

Now, of course, growth is a rather indefi- 
nite thing, and many questions might be 
raised as to just what I mean by it. In 
growth, there are two important considera- 
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tions: First, the inner principles of the child; 
second, the environment in which he can 
grow; and of course it is the business of the 
teacher to create that environment which will 
lead to growth through self-expression. 

There are about six things that the child 
does naturally, and I would like to look at 
those six things and then examine my own 
education and have you examine yours, to 
see to what extent the public schools gave 
us a chance to grow through self-expression. 

In the first place, the child naturally will 
talk and listen; in the second place, it is nat- 
ural for him to imitate and dramatize; those 
are the social tendencies. Then, in the third 
place, it is a natural thing for the child to 
sing and dance, and in the fourth place, to 
draw and paint. Those are the artistic ten- 
dencies. And then, in the fifth place, it is 
natural for him to tear things to pieces and 
examine them, and, sixth, to put them to- 
gether, to construct; these are the scientific 
tendencies. 

Now, as I look back on my own educa- 
tion, let me take up the first tendency, to 
talk and listen. Brought up as I was on a 
farm, one of a large family, I think I had 
a fair chance to talk, and a good deal of 
chance to listen. I think that was not neg- 
lected in my own life. Then “to dramatize 
and imitate.” There was some opportunity 
to imitate, but not to dramatize; the power 
to express myself through dramatization was 
totally lost in my own life. Nowadays, in 
the new education, you know the extent to 
which we use that. 

Then we come to ‘sing and dance.” I 
was brought up in a Puritanical atmosphere, 
where the very idea of dancing was sup- 
posed to be associated with the devil, and 
public schools at that time were conducted 
on that theory. One of the strange contra- 
dictions in civilization is the long period of 
time that some great asset will be neglected. 
The Greeks discovered the value of rhythm 
in the development of education, it was used 
by them as a great conserver of the human 
spirit. If you will go back to the Greeks 
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and study their education, you will find how 
they used rhythm as the basis for everything, 
they sang their folk songs to the rhythm of 
the lyre; practically all of their education 
began in rhythm. Then there came along, 
in the Middle Ages, the ascetic tendency and 
we lost the value of rhythm for centuries, 
and it is only just recently that we have be- 
gun to bring it back into the education of 
the child. 

I am not speaking about rhythm from the 
standpoint of music at all, but purely as a 
conserver of the human spirit. If I were 
president of a Liberal Arts College, one of 
the first things I would introduce would be a 
department of music—not to turn out musi- 
cians, or teachers of music or concert art- 
ists, but to give the boys in that college the 
liberalizing and cultural advantages of music, 
And I would begin with rhythm, purely the 
sense of rhythm. I think we have just 
started on the right idea of music in the 
public schools. I am sure we have got to 
start with the primitive idea of rhythm, be- 
cause that is the natural form of musical 
expression for the child. 

If you do not believe that it is natural, 
just watch a two or three-year-old child when 
the hurdy-gurdy comes along. It is perfect- 
ly natural for him to get his body moving 
and swaying to the rhythm of the music; 
it is just as natural for the child as it is for 
him to eat or drink. Then I maintain that 
if we knew how to teach art, it would be 
just as natural for every child to draw as it 
is for him to speak or write. You have no 
idea how much I regret the fact that the 
power to express myself through sketching 
or drawing was never developed. If, when 
I take my boy on my knee at night to tell 
him a bedtime story, I could draw a picture 
of a rabbit, a horse or a squirrel, I would 
consider myself much more nearly a cultured 
man than I am now. We have lost the whole 
idea. We have tried to make art an end, 
instead of depending entirely on its educa- 
tive value. I maintain that any child could 
learn to express himself by sketching, just as 
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well as by speech, if we but knew how to 
teach it, and some day we shall learn. 

The whole field of art and music were 
totally neglected in my life. Today we are 
beginning a little work along this line in 
the public schools, but often, I think, we 
begin at the wrong end. I am sure we are 
not capitalizing the sense of rhythm as the 
basis of all our music in the public schools 
as much as we should. 

Then the last two natural tendencies, the 
scientific—tearing things to pieces and build- 
ing up—were pretty well developed in my 
life on the farm, but not at all in the public 
schools. 

Can the new education make boys and 
girls intelligent? I am going to make a 
statement many of you will resent; the pub- 
lic schools have never really tried to make 
boys and girls intelligent, because they have 
never aimed primarily at teaching the tech- 
nique of thinking. 

We have been so interested in giving in- 
formation and in handing out organized sub- 
ject-matter that we have spent very little 
time in developing the technique of think- 
ing, and the first thing I want the new school 
to do for my children is to give them the 
power to think connectedly and coherently 
and persistently on complex problems. 

To what extent were you given a chance 
in the public schools to think on complex 
social problems? You thought on arithme- 
tic problems, you had certain little catch 
situations, given by the teacher, that could 
be answered. When a man, a lawyer, or a 
doctor, or any professional man, has a life 
problem to solve, and when he has thought 
that situation through, does he know that he 
has arrived at the right solution? Seldom, 
if ever. And yet the type of problem that 
we have given the child to think about in 
the public school has been the type that 
could be answered by a key in the book, and 
the teacher could be absolutely certain the 
answer was right or wrong; but that is not 
the kind of problem that we have to think 
about in the complex social life in which 
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we are placed. We have got to give the 
child in school the type of problem he will 
have to think on when he goes into life. 

There arises immediately the question that 
is always raised by critics of an experimental 
school, “Yes, that is very lovely. You will 
teach the children fine activities and fine at- 
titudes, but what about the skills, the fun- 
damental subjects that they must have? Do 
they get them?” 

Of course, that is a problem we have to 
answer. We have to teach reading. If we 
aim simply to conduct our children through 
a series of lifelike situations, allowing the 
reading to come as an outgrowth of lifelike 
situations, will the children learn to read, 
will they get the tool subject, the knowledge 
and information and the skills they must 
have ? 

We who believe in that type of education 
believe they will, and we have pretty fair 
data to prove that they will. In that type of 
school, the teacher will not aim directly at 
teaching even the tool subject of reading, 
she will aim to get the children interested 
in certain activities rich in reading opportu- 
nities, and allow reading to come as a by- 
product of those activities. 

The criticism is offered that important 
tool subjects are neglected and do not de- 
velop. We have got to face that problem 
courageously, but first of all, in an activity 
curriculum, there is another thing we have 
to face. Many teachers select activities with- 
out any consideration of their educative 
value. In activity curricula there have been 
many unwise and wholly misguided efforts; 
teachers who do not understand the psycho- 
logical back-grounds have undertaken activ- 
ities just for the sake of doing them. For 
instance, while I was principal of a school, 
I had my children make collections of trees, 
samples of wood, without any regard for the 
educative value of that activity. That is the 
rock on which many of our activity curricula 
have been shipwrecked. 

In closing, there is just one phase of the 
new education which I would like to discuss 
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with you, and that is our attitude toward 
it. If there is anything that we need in this 
world today, it is an experimental attitude 
toward education. I picked up the Milwau- 
kee Journal yesterday and read that the A. 
O. Smith Corporation in Milwaukee is to 
build a great experimental laboratory, to 
house one thousand research experts. This 
great industrial enterprise has gained pre- 
eminence in the steel industry simply because 
it has been experimental. Yet no more than 
ten years ago, whenever a meeting of heads 
of teachers’ colleges occurred, the leaders 
said, “The normal schools of America must 
not be experimental, it is not their business.” 

I take the stand that every school that 
amounts to anything must be experimental 
and if it is not, it is worth very little. If 
your classroom is not experimental, if you 
are not trying to find a better way to educate 
boys and girls, you are not living up to the 
opportunities of the school which you are 
conducting. 

I like to go among business men and chal- 
lenge them to give me the same opportunity 
to be experimental that they demand in their 
business! Here is another strange contra- 
diction in our industrial life. Most of our 
great industrialists are radicals in business, 
but when it comes to politics, social affairs, 
education, they are conservative. They be- 
lieve in the new way of doing things in their 
businesses, and they base the success of to- 
morrow on the wreck of today’s achieve- 
ment, but when they turn to education and 
view anything new in that field, they call it 
“fads and fancies.’ Many of us have been 
scared out of some worthwhile attempt by 
the slogan, ‘‘fads and fancies’’! 

We need more ‘‘fads and fancies’’ in edu- 
cation, and not fewer; we need much more 
experimentation. I envy the A. O. Smith 
Corporation in Milwaukee that beautiful ex- 
perimentation plant, because I think that ed- 
ucation needs the tested truth that comes 


only from experimentation. 
Some of you will say, ““The old ways have 
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been tried, let's cling to them.” All right, 
but let's cling to them simply as a point of 
vantage from which to launch out into a new 
way of educating boys and girls for the new 
world which is rapidly developing. 

The success of industry today is based 
on the experimental attitude; our great in- 
dustrialists are great simply because they are 
Let us take a leaf from their 
book, let us be experimental in our educa- 
tion, let us find new and better ways of edu- 
cating boys and girls. I am sure, ladies and 


experimental. 


gentlemen, that there are much better ways 
if we only knew them, much better ways of 
leading boys and girls to grow through self- 
expression, if we only knew the right mo- 
tives to implant, the right environment. 

You know, I have a notion (perhaps it 
is perfectly silly) that there are millions of 
great geniuses that live and die with their 
ideas unborn and unexpressed because there 
never occurred the right combination of cir- 
cumstances to challenge the expression. The 
greatest waste in human life today is the 
waste of human genius, because according to 
our present system we don’t search it out and 
develop it as we do gold, copper, diamonds, 
although it is the greatest treasure civiliza- 
tion can possibly find. 


I believe that hundreds of great musicians 
may be living with their music wholly unde- 
veloped and unexpressed, right in the State 
of Wisconsin, right in the city of Milwau- 
kee, simply because we have never given 
them opportunity, never surrounded them 
with the right group of circumstances to de- 
velop their musical expression. 

Let us be experimental, let us find the 
right way in this new education, which I am 
sure will be a better way to educate boys and 
girls. 


The meeting then adjourned and the mem- 
bers enjoyed a delightful reception from the 
College faculty and two beautiful soprano 
solos by Miss M. P. Baker, of the College 
Department of Music. 
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Session on Normality in Speech 


HIS meeting was held at the Paul 
"T sinne School for the Deaf, located 
in the Lincoln Junior High School. 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Principal of Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., presided. Miss 
Leonard first introduced Miss Sophia Al- 


corn, who is applying in work with deaf 
children in the Detroit Day School some 
of the principles, in the use of the sense 
of touch, that she has developed in previous 
work with the blind-deaf. 





The Use of Touch 


By SOPHIA ALCORN 


HE tactile method of developing speech 

is more closely akin to the way a hearing 
child learns to talk than any other method 
used in teaching the deaf, and therefore it 
seems to me that it is the most logical and 
normal method to employ in speech work. 
In developing the tactile sense, we have al- 
most broken down the barrier that separates 
the deaf from the hearing world. 

Let us consider tor a moment how long 
a hearing child hears speech before he at- 
tempts sounds. He is surrounded by sounds 
not for a few moments a day, but for every 
minute during the hours he is awake, and 
yet he does not attempt speech before nine 
months or more—often not until he is many 
months older. 

Ninety per cent of the small deaf chil- 
dren when they enter school have no idea 
that sounds accompany the strange ‘mouth 
movements of those around them. Yet we 
have been in the habit of trying almost at 
once to force the child to give voice, usually 
getting, from the totally deaf, most unnat- 
ural and sometimes very disagreeable re- 
sults. 

Why not substitute touch for hearing and 
talk to the small deaf child for months be- 
fore allowing him to attempt speech of any 
kind? I have done this with the children 
I am teaching in Detroit and the results have 
been truly amazing. 

I think that it is most important for deaf 


children to know tongue positions for the 
different elements, and in order to do this, 
they must have tongue gymnastics daily. Vi- 
bration work not only gets better speech, it 
stimulates lip reading and makes the child 
eager for language, making him more nor- 
mal in every way. 

Last fall when I took charge of my class, 
they were six years old and had been in 
kindergarten. They had had about a dozen 
words in lip reading and a few commands. 
Miss Van Adestine had asked me to come to 
Detroit the year previous and introduce vi- 
bration work into the school, so these chil- 
dren had been given that work in the kin- 
dergarten. 

They now recognize between sixty and 
seventy nouns by putting their hands on the 
face; and sentences, using from ten to fif- 
teen verbs. In lip reading, they take stories 
of four and five sentences. They have more 
than completed first year work that is re- 
quired in the best schools of the country. 

In addition to the aid touch gives in 
speech, I want to speak in passing of what 
a boon it is to lip reading. These children 
seldom miss a word, and in feeling the face 
they become so familiar with the backward 
and forward and upward and downward 
movements of the muscles that, with the 
mouth of the speaker concealed, they can 
readily understand speech by watching the 
side of the face. 
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I am absolutely opposed to giving combi- 
nations for speech drill. With the use of 
vibration we have found that they are not 
necessary, and furthermore, that they are a 
handicap both to lip reading and language. 
And may I add that, in following this meth- 
od, it is not necessary to give fluency drills. 
In this, as in all work, much depends on the 
teacher. She must have foresight and she 
must have faith in the method. She must 
bear in mind that she must speak naturally 
and fluently, without undue emphasis, if she 
expects normal results in the child. 

Some teachers urge as an objection to this 
method that it requires too much time. My 
answer to this is that at first it may require 
more time, but remember, you are laying 
your foundation, and a good foundation al- 
ways takes time; but as we eliminate com- 
bination and fluency drills and as there are 
fewer speech defects to correct, it is my be- 
lief that we gain more time than we lose. 

My children have reached the point where, 
when I give a new word in lip reading, they 
speak it immediately without any drill of any 
kind—so there we gain a little more of that 
lost time. 

I have a set of diagrams showing the lip 
position for each vowel. I often write 
words substituting these diagrams for the 
vowels, and as soon as the children see them 
they begin to guess what word it is and I 
can’t get any other work done until they 
find out the answer to the puzzle. 

You can readily see that if they had been 
having “fee foe foo fum,” they would not 
evince very much interest in written combi- 
nations and their meaning. 

I have tried to make it clear that, in order 
to get results by this method, there must be 
a thorough foundation. Unfortunately, we 
feel that a six-year-old deaf child cannot lis- 
ten for ten months, but he can and should 
listen for three or four months before at- 
tempting speech; and at the end of the 
school year he will have accomplished as 
much in language and more in speech and 
lip reading than the child taught by methods 
now generally employed. 
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DISCUSSION 


Eager interest in Miss Alcorn’s paper was 
shown in the discussion which followed it. 
Responding to various questions, she brought 
out the following additional points: 

I start by just placing the hands of the 
child on my face, and speaking in a very 
natural way . It is very hard for persons not 
in the habit of giving vibration work to 
speak naturally; they feel that it is such a 
difficult thing we are asking of the chil- 
dren. Unless the teacher has seen results, 
she is inclined to say it is impossible. 

ae eae 

I have five children in my class who can 
understand by vibration without even plac- 
ing their hands in direct contact with my 
face. Each of them can understand with 
another hand under his hand. One child 
can place two hands under his hand and still 
understand, and one (the best pupil I have 
in vibration) can put his hand on the out- 
side of the door and understand me. 

The children shut their eyes while they 
are taking work in vibration, so as to con- 
centrate better. After they know some 
words, I give the work to four at a time; 
two taking it by vibration and two by lip 
reading. 

All of you who have taught primary chil- 
dren know how hard the word “handker- 
chief” is to say. With these children who 
had been taught by vibration, instead of 
drilling them on “handkerchief” I gave it in 
lip reading, asked each one to say it, and 
they said it. 

One child in my class last year had some 
constriction in her throat at first. I stopped 
her from talking for about a month and went 
on with vibration work, and when a speech 
specialist visited us this spring, he thought 
she had the best voice in the class. 

2 he 


When I demonstrated with Tad Chapman 
in New York, so many teachers asked why 
it was that deaf children could not accom- 
plish what the deaf-blind did. I said that I 
thought it was merely because they did not 
have the opportunity. I have found out 
since then that that was true. 


Miss Leonard next presented Miss Avon- 
dino, of the Alexander Graham Bell School 
in Chicago, author of ‘The Babbling Meth- 
od.” . 
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Fluency 


By JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 


HERE are many different methods in 

use, and most of them are getting some 
results. The essential thing, it seems to me, 
is to believe in the method you are using 
and work with enthusiasm. 

Miss Alcorn has spoken of the number 
of times a baby hears a word before he its 
able to speak it. I want to emphasize the 
practice work he is doing with his vocal or- 
Babies babble a 


gans in the meantime. 
I have watched 


great deal before they talk. 
my own little nieces and nephews, working 
toward the pronunciation of my name, Jo. 
They began with “O”, “Yo”, then “Jo”, and 
then “Aunt Jo.” The organs of speech, like 
other organs of the body, must be exercised 
in order to become strong and well con- 
trolled. I think we often have both bad 
consonants and bad voices due to the lack of 
control—the vocal organs are not strong 
enough, and have to make such an effort that 
the sounds are distorted. 

Speech is imitative, of course, and yet in 
trying to talk, the child is obeying an inher- 
ited instinct handed down to him through 
generations. It is born in him, so I believe 
in capitalizing and building upon the things 
the child does naturally in trying to make 
speech sounds. For this reason, the 00 
sound is an excellent one with which to be- 
gin. 

Miss Leonard commented that we don’t 
know which is more important, speech or 
language. Well, speech without language 
is no good, is it? Therefore, I always try 
to find out what language the children need, 
what it is they want to tell me, so as to get 
spontaneity in their talking. So many of 
them come to school babbling in very pretty 
voices, and if we can only keep those pretty 
voices, just changing them to intelligible 
speech, we have reached the goal at which 
I have always aimed. 


I live in the house with a little boy, and 
I asked his mother to notice what language 
the children used on the playground. She 
said the words most frequently used were 
“T like,” “I see,” “I want.” So I worked up 
some drills on those words, giving them es- 
pecially to one big boy who, because he 
comes from a home where no English is 
spoken, has not developed the habit of using 
the speech he has acquired. 

The child goes to the store very often, 
and he soon found out that ‘I want’ would 
get him something. It waked him up, and 
he began to use it spontaneously. 

I hope that most of you saw my demon- 
stration this morning. I put all of my 
preparation upon it, not realizing that I was 
to be called upon to speak this afternoon. If 
anyone wishes to ask questions, I will gladly 
do my best to answer. 


DISCUSSION 

Miss LaviLtA Warp spoke of the value, 
expressed by both Miss Alcorn and Miss 
Avondino, of a long period of preparation 
before permitting a deaf child to attempt to 
speak. She believed that he should be given 
every opportunity to strengthen his vocal 
organs and develop muscular control, and 
that he should master the elements of speech 
thoroughly and use them in combinations 
before being given words. 

Miss JEANNETTE CHRISTMAS, called upon 
for an expression of her opinion, spoke 
briefly as follows: 

“In all speech work we make preparation 
first. We give exercises for the muscles of 
the lips, cheeks, tongue, in order that the 
child may be able to place his organs in the 
right positions to produce correct sounds. 
Then after the correct sounds are produced, 
we make combinations of those sounds in 
order to get correct movements. 

“Some of the movements in speech are 
very intricate and very difficult for little chil- 
dren to follow, so we pave the way, giving 
very simple combinations first and work- 
ing up to the more difficult ones. But the 
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ground work consists in preparation. We 
believe that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. Those of you who are 
taking my course in the summer school will 
notice that I emphasize very strongly accu- 
rate positions. When the sounds are put 
into combinations the positions are modified, 
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SO it is Most important tu have accurate po- 
sitions first, and then good movement.” 

The chairman then introduced Mrs. Hurd, 
Principal of the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf, as “one who has always been a valiant 
soldier in the speech field.” 


The Use of Speech in All Activities 


By ANNA 


O be able to use speech in all activi- 
"Tiss we must use speech with the deaf 

child from the beginning of his 
school life. 

Deaf children are very observant and im- 
itative. They want to do what they see 
those about them do. They should be as- 
sociated with people who speak. They 
should be treated in all respects as normal 
children. It will not be long before simple 
directions and expressions will be under- 
stood by them, just as a little hearing baby 
understands much that is said to him long 
before he begins to speak. This is the be- 
ginning of language and lip-reading. 

As soon as the child can speak a few 
words and expressions he should be en- 
couraged by everyone to speak these words. 

I have in mind a little boy whom I taught 
in North Carolina, who used to kneel by his 
bed every night as he had been taught to do 
at home. After a few months in school, he 
was heard while in this attitude repeating 
the first words he had learned to speak, 
“a cat,” ‘‘a cow,” “‘a sheep,” “a boy.” Who 
shall say his prayer was not understood and 
appreciated by the Father above ? 

Only by close, intimate, constant asso- 
ciation with people who speak to the pupils 
and encourage attempts at speech by them, 
and constant practice until the habit of de- 
pending upon speech and lip-reading is 
formed, can we hope to approximate nor- 
mality in the speech of the deaf child. 

We should surround our little deaf pu- 
pils with the environment that hearing chil- 
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dren have, that we, blessed with five senses 
instead of four, had when we learned to 
speak and to understand language. 

A most important factor in our residen- 
tial schools, during these early years, is the 
housemother and supervisor in charge of the 
primary pupils in their home life. In my 
opinion, she should be a trained and expe- 
rienced teacher of speech. 

We do not place an inexperienced teacher 
in charge of our young pupils in the class 
room. How inconsistent to put these chil- 
dren, as soon as they leave the classroom, 
into the hands of a woman who knows noth- 
ing about teaching the deaf! 

The art of teaching the little child to ap- 
ply in his life outside the schoolroom what 
he learns in the schoolroom, is teaching of 
a high order and should command compen- 
sation equal with that of the class room pri- 
mary teacher. 

For the first few years, the teaching of 
language and speech should be not during 
the five hours of school only, but continu- 
ous throughout the whole day. This is my 
ideal. I might say right here, that I have 
not yet attained it! 

Instead of putting all of our money into 
salaries for the teachers in the classroom, 
we should put more of it into this kind of 
teaching for primary pupils in their home 
life in the school. 

Beyond the primary stage, I think the day 
pupils have an advantage over resident pu- 
pils. They lead a more normal life, and are 
forced to use speech in all their activities. 
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In my own school, the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, located in a large city 
in a small State, we have both day pupils 
and resident pupils, so I have had an oppor- 
tunity to study this feature and test it. 

We have a number of day pupils, and 
nearly all of our pupils are “week-end” pu- 
pils; that is, they go home Friday afternoon 
and return Monday morning. I think this 
is beneficial to the younger pupils as well as 
the older ones. Going back and forth gives 
them self reliance, and they feel that they 
are doing what their hearing brothers and 
sisters do. This tends toward normality. 

They mingle with hearing people of their 
own class and keep their homes in touch 
with the school and school life. 

We find that the pupils improve in the 
use of speech and language, especially idio- 
matic language, and in reliance upon speech 
and lip-reading. 

Children who go into homes where Eng- 
lish is colored with foreign accent and idiom 
do not improve as much, though I have in 
mind one boy, a French boy, who became 
totally deaf after learning to speak French. 
His parents always speak to him in French, 
and he reads their lips with ease. He did 
not learn to do this in our school, but by 
constant practice at home. 

There is nothing but constant practice in 
speaking and reading the lips that will en- 
able deaf pupils to approximate that goal 
for which we are striving—normality. 

There are many examples of what can be 
accomplished, if this idea is consistently car- 
ried out. Here is one: 

A young girl was graduated from our 
school this June. She was born deaf, has 
no percentage of hearing, and has a deaf 
brother and a deaf sister younger than she. 
She entered our school. when about five 
years of age. For the last four or five years 
she has been a day pupil, going back and 
forth to her home across the city on the 
street car. Her mother told me some time 
ago that she often forgot that Lydia was 
deaf, she spoke and understood so readily. 
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' After her graduation last month, she saw 
an advertisement in a paper that a girl— 
ex perienced—was wanted in a small manu- 
facturing jewelry establishment. Lydia told 
her father she was going to apply for the 
position. Her father discouraged her, be- 
cause she had had no experience. But Lydia 
went alone to the office and interviewed the 
manager. At first he told her she would 
not do as she was not experienced, but she 
argued with him, told him the sort of hand 
work she had done here at the school, and 
finally persuaded him to give her a trial, and 
he employed her. She spoke and read the 
lips all through this interview; the manager 
understood her, and he had never heard a 
deaf person speak before. 

I consider this a demonstration of “nor- 
mality.”’ 

I want to emphasize that speech and lip- 
reading should be used from the beginning 
in all activities—club meetings, scout meet- 
ings, public exercises, social gatherings, on 
the playground, in the home life—speech 
should be the medium of communication. 

Our instructor in wood-working and 
Scout Master, totally deaf, a graduate of the 
Mt. Airy School, took the Scout Master's 
training course with hearing men, and the 
Scout Captain of the girls’ troop, totally deaf, 
a graduate of our own school, trained with 
and attends all the meetings of the troop 
captains, holding her own with hearing 
young women. This is normality. 

Several of our pupils attend the School of 
Design in classes with hearing boys and 
girls Saturday mornings. A number of our 
graduates have attended evening schools. 
Several have gone into high school. 

I should like to read a letter from the 
Principal of Hope High School in Provi- 
dence, from which three of our girl grad- 
uates have been graduated, after a four 
years’ course: 


June 12, 1930. 


My dear Mrs. Hurd: 
It is a real pleasure to write you a note 
about the three fine girls who have come 
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to this high school from the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf. 

Miss Emily White, who is being gradu- 
ated this June, is a living example of faith- 
fulness, cheerfulness, and behavior which 
conforms to our highest standards. In spite 
of her handicap, she stands in the upper 
half of her class, has asked no favors, and 
is an accomplished typist. 

The two other girls, Miss Beatrice Annan 
and Miss Esther McKendall, also conformed 
to the highest standards of school citizenship. 
Each of these girls achieved a place on our 
Honor Roll, which means that they have 
averaged 85 per cent or better during their 
four years, and stood probably in the top 
uarter of their classes. Miss McKendall in 
particular had a decided talent in the writing 
of English, several of her poems being re- 
matkable for depth, feeling, and beauty. 
She is now, I believe, doing creditable work 
as a special student at Brown University. 

If these young people are a criterion, the 
work of the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf is outstandingly successful in develop- 
ing self-reliance, the capacity for hard work, 
and a cheerful facing of life which many of 
us without handicaps might well be proud 
to claim. Behind all this must be very com- 
petent training in the technical side of the 
problems of the deaf. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry A. JAGER, Principal, 
Hope Street High School. 


Three members of our graduating class 
this year will enter high school in the fall. 
It might be of interest to you that this class 
has been taught, for the last half year, by 
a woman who had had no training or expe- 
rience in teaching the deaf. She had been 
an eighth grade teacher in the public schools 
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of Providence before her marriage and had 
substituted in the public schools since. Last 
February when the teacher of the senior 
class in our school broke down and had to 
have a leave of absence, I could not secure 
an experienced teacher of the deaf to take 
her place, and I employed this public school 
teacher, and she carried the class through 
their last half year. She found these pupils 
quite equal to the corresponding grades in 
the public school, and they passed the tests 
for entrance to high school with credit. This 
is “normality.” 

Of course, these instances I have men- 
tioned, and others I might speak of, are the 
best. I do not mean to say that all deaf 
pupils in our school, or in any school, can 
attain this degree of normality, but a pro- 
portion of them can and do. Then there 
are grades all the way down, to a few, a 
very few, who accomplish little; but as the 
Association stated in announcing the pro- 
gram for this meeting, ‘The ideal of nor- 
mality is the goal towards which educators 
of the deaf should constantly strive.” 


At the close of Mrs. Hurd’s paper, end- 
ing the afternoon session, President McMan- 
away announced that the entire audience 
was cordially invited to have tea in the Paul 
Binner School for the Deaf, a part of the 
splendid new high school building in which 
the speech session had been held. A most 
enjoyable hour followed, the hospitality of 
the staff of the Paul Binner School being 
much appreciated, and its mew quarters 
greatly admired. 
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General Session 


R. ELBERT A. GRUVER, Superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, and 
Chairman of the Association’s Executive 
Committee, called the meeting to order 
and presided throughout the discussions. 
Chairman Gruver first welcomed to the 
gathering a large number of persons in- 
terested but not engaged in the education of 


the deaf, who had come as spectators, and 
then introduced the first speaker, Dr. Carle- 
ton Washburne, Superintendent of the far- 
famed school system of Winnetka, Illinois. 
Dr. Gruver added that it would be interest- 
ing to the audience to know that it was Dr. 
Washburne’s mother who had introduced to 
the Legislature of Illinois the Act that made 
possible the day schools for deaf children 
in that State. 





Educational Significance of Individual 
Differences 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


HIS is the first time I have had the 
T privilege of addressing teachers of 

the deaf, although my mother, years 
ago, did so on many occasions. 

I have as one of my very earliest memo- 
ries the situation of which the Chairman has 
spoken. I was about six years old at the 
time. I went to Springfield, Illinois, with 
Mother. She, with the help of Mrs. Charles 
Crane, was lobbying to have a bill passed 
by the legislature, to make it incumbent upon 
public school boards to provide oral training 
for the deaf. I remember very well the vig- 
Orous opposition she had from the various 
institutions for the deaf and the vehemence 
with which people proclaimed it impossible 
to teach deaf children by the oral method; 
so my early childhood was filled with the 
controversy as to whether or not deaf chil- 
dren could be treated in a normal way. 

It was for that reason that, when I re- 
ceived an invitation to speak to you about 
my own work, which has nothing to do with 
the deaf at all (there is just one deaf child 
among the 1800 in our schools), I accepted 
with a good deal of interest. 


The thing I am talking to you about must 
necessarily be a normal education for nor- 
mal children, because I do not know your 
problems with enough intimacy to make 
direct applications to them. 

On the other hand, if I am not mistaken, 
the keynote of your convention is that chil- 
dren whose hearing is impaired have a 
right to the same sort of education, the same 
sort of life as do other children. Conse- 
quently, perhaps it is not so far afield to talk 
to you about the kind of education that we 
give to children whose hearing is unim- 
paired. 

Winnetka is a suburb, about nineteen 
miles out from Chicago, a suburb which has 
been made up of men and women who have 
come to Winnetka in order to give their 
children the best possible opportunities for 
growth and development. These parents 
have kept in power a board of education 
consisting of high-minded, public-spirited 
men and women, entirely free from politics. 
The sole interest of the School Board has 
been to make schools as good as possible. 

That Board has given to the faculty of 
the Winnetka Public Schools the freest kind 
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of hand. We of the faculty have organized 
co-operatively, working our problems out to- 
gether, and we have been able to make of 
the Winnetka Public Schools a sort of edu- 
cational laboratory, a laboratory in the man- 
agement of which we have been advised by 
people from many parts of the world and 
in which we are able to conduct research 
and to work out, at least tentatively, solu- 
tions to some of the problems that confront 
schools everywhere. 

We have not found final solutions to any 
educational problems; our schools, which are 
sometimes looked upon as demonstration 
schools, should not be so considered. They 
are not demonstration schools, but educa- 
tional laboratories, in which procedures are 
changing from day to day, from week to 
week and, very decidedly, from year to 
year. 

There is a certain philosophy underlying 
the various procedures, a philosophy which 
does not change in its ultimate goals, but 
which grows in its attempts to reach those 
goals. 

The goals I might define under four head- 
ings. In the first place, we feel that the 
child has a right to live a free, happy, nor- 
mal existence as a child; that childhood it- 
self is a worthwhile part of human exist- 
ence; and that any scheme of education 
which sacrifices the happiness, the richness 
of life of childhood to a somewhat doubtful 
future success, is itself a wrong type of edu- 
cation, that it is sacrificing a certain thing 
for an uncertain one, that it is sacrificing a 
very beautiful thing in childhood for a 
thing of more doubtful value in adult life. 

Therefore our first tenet is that dy educa- 
tion that is right, must be an education which 
fits in with the interests, the natural, happy 
sponaneous living of little children. 

The second plank in our platform is some- 
times considered the converse of this first; 
it is, that every child has a right to adequate 
preparation for full, effective living as an 
adult. There are at the present time many 
schools called ‘“‘child-centered schools,” or 
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“progressive schools,” with quotation marks 
around the term, which put their whole 
stress upon the interests of the child, as a 
child, and subordinate his later interests as 
an adult to his interests as a child. 

We are inclined to feel that such a sub. 
ordination of adult life to child life is also 
one-sided, is also undesirable. I remember 
at one time talking with the head of a school 
system, a head who theoretically believed in 
the child-centered school ideal, although he 
practised a much more traditional kind of 
education. He said to a group of superin- 
tendents sitting around a luncheon table, 
“what would you put in your course of study 
if you knew every boy and girl in your 
school was going to die when he graduated 
from the eighth grade?” 

It was rather an interesting problem. We 
all sat about reworking our curriculum. It 
certainly was an entirely different course of 
study; we put in many of the things that 
are omitted from the ordinary school cur- 
riculum, and left out a very large part of 
the old. At the end of half an hour, this 
superintendent said, ‘Well, that is the kind 
of education I think we should have.” 

It has an appeal and I think that as a 
reaction against the old formalism of tra- 
ditional education, it is a healthy appeal. But 
the children are not going to die when 
they are graduated from the eighth grade; 
they are going out into active, vigorous life, 
in which there is strong competition. In that 
life they will have to play their part and 
we feel they have a right to adequate prep- 
aration for it. 

The third tenet in our educational philos- 
ophy is that all progress depends upon var- 
iation. Except as human beings differ from 
one another, except as each one makes his 
own special experiment in life, human prog- 
ress will be at a standstill. The law ap- 


plies, throughout all evolution, throughout 
all human growth. Without variation, you 
could not have biological evolution ; without 
variation, you could not have development 
of mankind and civilization. 


An Edison is 
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a misfit in school, a Ford is a misfit in 
school, even Lindbergh, I understand, was 
asked to leave the University of Wisconsin 
before he graduated, because he was a mis- 
fit, he was a variant. 

Miss Morrow, his sister-in-law, was visit- 
ing us this winter and I asked her whether 
it was true that Lindy was asked to leave the 
University of Wisconsin. She said, ‘‘Not 
exactly. He found out a few weeks ahead 
of time that they were going to ask him ‘to 
leave, and he beat them to it!” 

The traditional school has no place for 
the variant. Think for a moment of the 
program of the traditional school: one as- 
signment for every one; a certain set amount 
of time within which every one is supposed 
to get that assignment; a recitation in which 
the children are called upon to see how well 
they have got it; a standard set by the teach- 
er, according to which she marks the chil- 
dren and penalizes each child who does not 
come up to it; an examination and promo- 
tion system that still assumes that every 
child who is doing his part will succeed in 
getting the same mastery as any other child 
in the same length of time; a system that 
penalizes a child’s inability to conform, by 
low marks, by failures, by grade repetition, 
and by various forms of disgrace less overt 
than the dunce cap, less physically painful 
than the ferrule, but just as real an in- 
fliction of pain as the old-time punishments. 

This is not an overdrawn picture. I don’t 
mean to imply that teachers everywhere do 
not welcome, within a certain narrow limit, 
some creative activity on the part of a child. 
I don’t mean that most teachers are not glad 
that a child shows some spark of originality 
in art work or English composition. It is 
Not necessary to exaggerate the present state 
of affairs; the daily routine is assignment, 
Study, recitation, examination, all in lock- 
step. 

That routine, a routine that attempts to 
make people alike, has very little room in 
it for the variation necessary for progress. 
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The fourth tenet of our philosophy is that 
unless mankind realizes its interdependence, 
its organic unity the world over, this civili- 
zation is as completely doomed #@ failure as 
all civilizations which preceded it. Man- 
kind can and will commit suicide through 
warfare, through revolution, through break- 
ing up of civilized society, just as all pre- 
vious races have done, unless somehow we 
can make boys and girls while still in school, 
realize—clear down their spinal cords, not 
just with the forefront of their brains—that 
they are intimate parts of one another, that 
we all need to work together, to co-operate 
with each other, class with class, race with 
race, nation with nation, if we are going 
to reach the heights to which mankind is 
capable of going. 

With these four points of view in mind, 
As far 
as possible, these are measured experiments 


we have set out to try experiments. 


to find out which procedures will bring us 
closer to the goals which we have in mind. 
As rapidly as we find a procedure better than 
the one we are using, we throw out the old 
one and adopt the new. 

Therefore, our courses of study are always 
in a state of flux. It is also for this reason, 
perhaps, as much as any other, that we have 
so far not had a chance to write a book about 
the work of the Winnetka Schools. Many 
articles have been written, but the moment 
we start a book and have two or three chap- 
ters written, the first has to be revised to fit 
our modified, and we hope, improved pro- 
cedures. 

There are, however, certain techniques 
that have stood the test of experimentation 
While even 
these techniques are changing in detail cer- 
They call 
tor a division of the curriculum into two 


during the past eleven years. 

tain principles stand out clearly. 
parts. One part attempts to make children 
alike, but takes account of the wide differ- 
ences that already exist among them. The 


other part attempts to develop those qualities, 
attributes and capabilities in which children 
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legitimately differ and to encourage them 
to their fullest growth. Therefore, there are 
two techniques, one to make people alike, 
the other to cultivate their differences. 

The technique by which we are trying to 
make people alike is applied to those things 
in which we do not want originality—spell- 
Furthermore, we do not 





ing, for instance. 
want originality in how much two and two 
are; or in whether Paris is a city in France 
or a mountain in the Himalayas. Paris must 
mean one basic thing to everyone. It may 
mean a great many different things around 
the fringe, but in its essence, Paris must be 
recognized as a city over there in France 
and must not be confused with a mountain 
or river. Similarly, when I mention Na- 
poleon, one must know of whom I am talk- 
ing, of one won’t understand what I am 
saying. 

There is a certain amount of common 
knowledge that everyone must possess. That 
common knowledge is perhaps a small part 
of education. Even though the traditions of 
the race, the things that the race knows, are 
so numerous that we cannot possibly pass 
the whole tradition on to any individual, 
we still can find the particular facts every- 
body uses and those particular skills every 
one needs. These things we can give to 
the children in such a way as to make them 
like-minded, so that they can communicate 
with each other, so that they can work to- 
gether. 

In our own school procedure, we give 
about half the morning and half the after- 
noon to the mastery of such knowledge and 
skill. This comes under the second one of 
our four basic principles of educational 
philosophy ; the frank preparation for life in 
the adult world. 


It is frankly education for deferred val- 
ues. One does not need to spell correctly 
as a child. If children are writing letters 
to each other and mis-spell words, they read 
the letters just as easily, sometimes more 
easily, because the mis-spelling is more likely 
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to be reasonable and phonetic than the cor. 
rect spelling. 

To try to set up projects or activities cen- 
tered around children’s interests in which 
spelling becomes a vital thing is necessar- 
ily to set up certain artificial standards in 
connection with the childlike activity. There. 
fore we make no such attempt, but say to 
the youngsters, ‘“Here are certain words; they 
are the most common ones; you will all use 
them. There are certain techniques by 
which you can learn them. Each one of you 
is going to master them. You will be given 
the necessary amount of time to reach that 
mastery.” 

The technique for giving mastery of 
knowledge and skill to every child necessar- 
ily involves a recognition of the wide range 
of differences that exist among children. 
When the dunce cap and ferrule were in 
style, it was assumed that the differences 
among children were relatively slight, that 
when children reached certain ages, they 
should all be able to learn the same things. 

Parents today often have that notion. They 
suppose that a child of six is always ready to 
read, that at fourteen he is ready to gradu- 
ate from grammar school and go on to high 
school. They need to be educated to the 
fact that children differ in their mental 
ages; that their mental ages often are one 
or more years higher or lower than their 
chronological ages; that a nine-year-old child 
may be seven years old mentally, or that a 
seven-year-old child may be nine years old 
mentally. 

Even among comparatively normal chil- 
dren, this is true. Parents need to learn that 
just as you cannot go down to a store and 
buy a nine-year suit of clothes for a nine- 
year-old child, simply because the child is 
nine years old, you cannot fit a nine-year-old 
child curriculum ‘to a child chronologically 
nine, unless he is mentally nine. 

Furthermore, the whole idea of mental 
age has to be refined, because mental age is 
If I have a child eleven yeats 


an average. 
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old mentally in certain functions and seven 
years old in others, I average them and say 
the child is nine. I may have another child 
exactly the reverse—he may be seven where 
the other is eleven, eleven where the other 
is seven; yet they are of the same average 
mental age. 

Rather than use the average mental age 
we should measure each child’s ability in 
regard to each particular subject—arithme- 
tic, reading, spelling, history; then we should 
give him the training for which he is men- 
tally ready. 

The old scheme of things assumes that 
school grades are arranged in a_ vertical 
scale: first grade, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and so on up the line. It 
assumes a certain difference within the grade, 
because no teacher can blind herself to the 
fact that some children are mere apt than 
others. But it assumes that even the slowest 
child in the fourth grade, for example, 
knows more than the brightest in the third 
gtade; that the slowest child in the fifth 
grade knows more than the brightest child 
in the fourth grade. Yet our intelligence 
tests and achievement tests show that this is 
far from the truth. 

In any fourth-grade room there are chil- 
dren whose ability in reading (or arithmetic, 
or any other subject) is of second grade 
level; others have third grade ability; many 
have fourth grade ability, some have fifth, 
and a few do as well in a test as the average 
sixth grade child. The overlap among the 
grades is far greater than the difference. We 
all know this to be true, yet we act as if 
we did not know it. 

In the Winnetka Public Schools, as indi- 
cated before, the teachers have worked out 
a technique which tries to take account of 
these differences. I have not time to de- 
scribe it in great detail, but I can outline it 
very briefly. 

First of all, it consists of defining, very 
Specifically, exactly what we expect each 
child to master. We define it in terms of 
research wherever possible, research as to 
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what things practically everybody is going 
to use in life. Having defined our objec- 
tives very concretely, our next step is to pre- 
pare self-instructive text material by which 
children can achieve them. 

You may ask, “Why self-instructive?” 
Since there are children at widely different 
stages of development in the same class- 
room, the teacher cannot stand before them 
and give an explanation which will be un- 
derstood by every child in the room. Any 
teacher knows that, but still, lulled by the 
sound of their own voices, many continue the 
attempt. 
the children, each child can study the topic 
for which he is mentally ready. 


If material is written directly for 


The self-instructive material is prepared 
by our own teachers, based on ideas worked 
out originally by Frederic Burk and his asso- 
ciates at the San Francisco State Teachers’ 
College. It is prepared in such a way that 
the child can, to a large extent, learn each 
topic by himself. 

You cannot help making certain applica- 
tions as to the value of such texts for deaf 
children. They vary as much as do children 
whose hearing is perfect; even more than 
children who hear they must learn for them- 
selves, from the printed page. 

To prepare a self-instructive text we usual- 
ly first explain a topic—say the addition of 
a child. Immediately after 
explaining it, we sit down and write what we 


fractions—to 


have just said; then we read it to the next 
child and see how we need to supplement 
We then revise what has 
been written. We continue this for a few 
times, then submit the explanation to other 
teachers of the same grade and let them all 
criticize it; then we mimeograph it and try 
it in the schools for a year or two. Then 
we revise it on the basis of the teachers’ ex- 


and modify it. 


perience with it, and try it again. 

This process has been going on for eleven 
years; yet even now, when we are publish- 
ing some of the materials, we continually 
find things which we want to change. I 
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suppose revisions will continue indefinitely, 
as our knowledge increases. 

The self-instructive teaching material must 
be broken up into very much smaller units 
than is customary in text books. Text books, 
as a rule, and teachers as well, tend to put 
two, three, four and five difficulties all in 
one explanation, all in the first problems. 
In Winnetka we generally break up each 
process in arithmetic into many small steps. 
The process of column addition, for instance 
after the child knows the hundred basic 
facts, is broken up into nineteen different 
steps, from the first learning of how to add 
numbers like 13 and 3, 12 and 2, etc., up to 
being able to add columns two, three and 
four digits high and wide. 

The materials of instruction are also made 
self-corrective. At the foot of each page 
of text material that our teachers have 
worked out, is a note, ‘For answers, see page 
so and so.” The children correct their own 
daily work. Each child is responsible for 
the development of the skill he is trying 
to master. 

We have, in these materials, differentiated 
practice, so that the child who is slow may 
do two or three sets of practice exercises 
While the chi'd who grasps a point quickly 
need only do one. This is exactly the re- 
verse of the usual differentiated curriculum, 
where the brightest child gets the longest 
assignment and the slowest child the short- 
est. We require every child to master each 
step before he goes on to the next, and pro- 
vide enough practice material to make this 
possible. 

The self-instructive texts have still an- 
other important element; they contain with- 
in themselves practice tests, through which 
the child can find out for himself whether 
he is mastering a process. For instance, half 
way through the subject of column addition, 
there is a complete diagnostic test covering 
each phase of this process up to that point. 
The test is followed by an answer page. The 
child gives himself the test, turns to the an- 
swer page, finds out whether he made any 
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mistake, and if so, why—for there is a key 
number under each answer, referring to the 
special difficulty in that example. 

Suppose the answer to a given example 
was 4,032; suppose a child got 4,022 in- 
stead; under 3 in the answers is a little key 
number that refers him to extra practice ma- 
terial where he will find the exact combina- 
tions which were in the column where he 
made his mistake. He may therefore prac- 
tice on his specific weakness. 

This specificity of practice based upon di- 
agnostic testing is one of the key elements 
in the technique worked out for individual 
work in mastering knowledge and skills. 

You may ask, “Why does not the child 
cheat?” He has nothing to gain by cheat- 
ing; he is not marked on his daily work; 
he is going to be tested by the teacher with 
a test which will contain every element the 
practice test contains. 

When the child takes the real test, the 
teacher corrects it. If he has made a mis- 
take, he does not fail, he does not get a low 
grade, he simply is referred immediately to 
additional practice on his weak point. He 
will work on that element, take another 
form of the test and continue until he passes 
it 100 per cent. 

Consequently, the children do not have 
grades or marks; instead they have dates— 
the dates on which they achieve mastery of 
each topic in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
language, or social science. They move for- 
ward strictly as individuals, with no recita- 
tions and no assignments from day to day. 
Each child has before him a course of study 
for at least two years’ work; he goes through 
it at his own rate of progress, independent 
of his fellows. The teacher is down among 
them helping this individual, giving encout- 
agement to that one, explaining something 
not perfectly clear in a test, occasionally 
bringing the class together to supplement an 
inadequacy in the text book, but the teacher 
never depends upon a class explanation, fool- 
ing herself into thinking that she has really 
taught the class; she always follows a class 
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explanation by individual practice and di- 
agnostic tests. 

There is strictly individual progress. But 
if a child is going faster in one subject than 
in another, we give him more time on the 
subject in which he is slow and less in that 
in which he is fast, thereby keeping an ap- 
proximate evenness in any child’s own prog- 
ress. 

When a child completes a grade’s work 
in some subject he begins the next grade’s 
work in that subject right in the same room. 
Changes in class room are usually made only 
once a year. 

Through this technique of self-instructive 
texts, diagnostic tests and individual prog- 
ress we have found it practicable to adapt 
school work to the differences existing 
among children when we are trying to make 
them alike in the mastery of certain knowl- 
edge and skills; but that is a small part of 
education. 

Children are much more than learners of 
knowledges and skills. Their individuality 
needs to be developed. 

The other three fundamental elements in 
our philosophy of education are very inad- 
equately handled by the technique of indi- 
vidual work in knowledge and skill subjects. 
We therefore give at least half the morning 
and half the afternoon to group and creative 
activities that have nothing to do with the 
mastery of skill subjects. 
frequently grow out of social science (his- 
tory and geography), sometimes out of lit- 
erature and sometimes out of special inter- 
ests of children. 

There are several different kinds of activ- 
ity. There is the type that is represented by 
the playground, where children go out in 


These activities 


small groups, one or two classes at a time, 
under a trained playground director. This 
is used not primarily as a recess period, but 
as a place for developing certain ideals of 
sportsmanship and stamina, and especially 
of co-operation, of team play. I do not 
think there is any better place than the play- 
gtound for inculcating certain group atti- 
tudes, a team spirit, which, enlarged and 
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made to embrace larger and larger groups 
of human beings, becomes the group con- 
sciousness, which we are so anxious to get 
through the whole educational system. 

There are the appreciation subjects, like 
literature, art, music, where the children are 
exposed to something beautiful. We have 
concerts for them, for example. We do not 
try to test them on the concert, for we are 
not trying to make them alike. We are 
perfectly willing to have one child prefer 
Beethoven and another Debussy. Their re- 
actions may be quite individual, as the differ- 
ent children respond differently to the same 
influences. 

I should like to talk in much more de- 
tail on the musical part of the work, but 
time is moving rapidly and I cannot. 

There are activities of the self-government 
type—the student responsibility type, per- 
haps I should say, since self-government 
sometimes implies that the children disci- 
pline each other, and this would be quite 
contrary to our practice. 

May I at this point say, parenthetically, 
that discipline with us is not a matter of 
making children behave by punishment or 
by rewards, but rather is a matter of analyz- 
ing the cause back of misbehavior. We have 
a department of educational counsel as an 
integral part of the schoo! system, consisting 
of a part-time psychiatrist, psychologist, and 
physician and an educational counselor in 
each school building. This department helps 
train our teachers to view misbehavior as a 
symptom and try to find the cause for it, 
rather than as “cussedness” which must be 
repressed. With this mental hygiene view- 
point, self-government with us cannot mean 
a child tribunal, in which a group of chil- 
dren decide upon the penalty that is to be 
inflicted upon an offender. 

The government by children is done 
through the organization of the school into 
committees which are responsible for all 
sorts of school affairs. For instance, there 
is a museum committee, which explains to 
the different classes various specimens, brings 
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interesting things to school, perhaps a bird’s 
nest that has fallen from a tree, a curious 
stone, special kinds of seeds or flowers, but- 
terflies that they have found, cocoons, etc., 
etc. 

The Wheelhouse Committee takes charge 
of the children’s bicycles during the school 
day; the Playground Committee works out 
certain rules with regard to the playing on 
the apparatus; the Program Committee 
works out assembly programs, etc. 

There are enough committees for every 
child to be on one and to feel that he is 
helping to run the school. 

Some of the assemblies are business as- 
semblies which discuss rules, plans, ideas; 
the children vote upon the report of the com- 
mittes. Some of them are music assemblies. 
Sometimes assemblies are held in a room in 
which the children have been developing 
a dramatization, sometimes they present their 
creation to the school as a whole. 

Then there are the activities that grow 
directly from social science or literature 
(many people call them projects). They 
are projects in the broadest sense of the 
term. We are hesitating to use the word 
“Project,” because so often projects are 
made a means to the end of teaching acad- 
emic subjects, while with us, projects are 
not at all such a means. We are not using 
them to teach anything in the way of sub- 
ject matter, the child has subject matter first. 
The children are reading about Vikings, see- 
ing pictures of Vikings. They go down to 
the Field Museum in Chicago, they have 
seen the Viking boats, they are saturated 
with the Viking life and then they decide 
to create something. Each group creates a 
different thing; perhaps it is a Viking mess 
hall, perhaps it is a Viking boat. They 
make little boats, take them down to the 
beach and sail them. Another class may 
use the sand table and make a Viking vil- 
lage. The number of different things that 
children may do after such a study is indefi- 
nitely large. 
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I should like to tell you in detail some of 
these projects, but again, I must hasten on, 
merely pointing out the fact that in these 
activities, we are attempting to train chil- 
dren in working things out together; each 
one contributing his own special interest to 
the needs and interests of the entire group, 

Perhaps before I dwell too long on that, 
I should bring in another type of group cre- 
ative activity, which is what we call the 
common interest group, an elective, you 
might call it. The group meets in regular 
school hours and its work is part of the reg- 
ular curriculum. The children through the 
elementary grades have certain hours in the 
week when they leave the class room and 
go to another room for this particular type 
of activity; it may be a bird club, an ait- 
plane club, a chemistry club, a musical in- 
strument group; it may be a dramatic group 
working out plays just for the fun of mak- 
ing dramatics. 

We took a poll of the different activities 
the children were interested in and we found 
there were seventy. We cannot give them 
all at once, so we have taken the ones most 
wanted and are providing opportunities in 
them in the lower grades. In the junior 
high school, work is departmental. There 
are twenty-five to thirty electives offered, 
such as journalism, creative writing, print 
ing—the children print a small newspaper— 
advanced work in art, science, glee club, or- 
chestra, band, current events. All these 
things are a part of the regular curriculum, 
and occur not just once a week, but daily. 

Through these things we are attempting 
to fulfill three of the functions of our phil- 
osophy. First of all, we are giving the chil- 
dren a chance to live naturally and freely 
and happily, as youngsters, because they are 
choosing the project, doing the things they 
are interested in. They stay at school late 
voluntarily or come on Saturdays, or in the 
summer-time, because they are interested if 
school. 

In the second place, we are giving chil 
dren the opportunity to express, as ind 
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viduals, their special interests and abilities. 
And finally, we are, I hope, developing a 
group-mindedness, a group-consciousness, on 
their parts. 

As I say these things, they sound rather 
ideal, because I am telling you the things 
at which we are aiming. I am not telling 
you all the crudities, all the places where 
we fail. We are often falling down at one 
point and another in our schools; we some- 
times find the self-instructive materials are 
not so self-instructive as they are supposed 
to be; a diagnostic test does not always de- 
note the child’s particular difficulty; an ac- 
tivity is not drawing out some quiet child 
in the background. We find crudities all 
through the work, and our continual exper- 
imentation is going on because of that. 

Just one word more: I have drawn a very 
clear line of distinction between the knowl- 
edge and skill subjects, in which we are 
trying to make the children alike and the 
group and creative activities, in which we 
are trying to make them different, but if 
you were actually in school, watching the 
children, the line would not seem to be so 
sharply drawn. 

Yesterday there were certain periods when 
the children were working on arithmetic, 
as an isolated skill subject, but today, as 
you watch a creative activity group you see 
the things they were doing in arithmetic ap- 
plied in these activities. Inter-relations flow 
back and forth between the two parts of the 
curriculum. Insofar as this relationship is 
natural, we welcome it; but if we should 
try to force it, we should damage the mas- 
tery of knowledge and skills and hamper 
the development of group activities. 

I have tried to present, much more briefly 
than I should, the essential techniques un- 
derlying the work in the schools at the 
present time; but I would like to have you 
keep clearly in mind that the work in the 
schools at Winnetka is experimental—a 
piece of research. It is, however, not mere 
abstract science, looking for any bit of knowl- 
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edge, regardless of application, but re- 
search with an end in view. 

That end is to give each child his right 
to live fully and happily as a child, yet to 
give him his heritage of knowledge and 
skills, that he will need as an adult member 
of society; to develop his individuality, his 
special interests and abilities, yet so to im- 
bue him with a realization of his oneness 
with mankind that he will use his abilities 
for the welfare of all. 


DISCUSSION 


In the discussion which followed these in- 
teresting points were brought out: 

The Winnetka Schools enroll about 1,800 
children, directed and instructed by a per- 
sonnel of 90, including administrative ofh- 
cers, librarians, counsellors, research advis- 
ers, and teachers. 

The interesting fact that all, or practically 
all, students graduate was more fully ac- 
counted for by Dr. Washburne in his ex- 
planation that for those mentally incapable 
of completing the standard curriculum a 
special course was designed with definite 
standards of achievements which they are ca- 
pable of meeting. ‘‘A special diploma is 
given—so everybody graduates.” 

To do this work Winnetka does not re- 
quire more teachers than the school organ- 
ized along conventional lines. Class enroll- 
ment is below the per-teacher average. The 
supervising force is somewhat larger; ac- 
tivity directors, special subject supervisors, 
counsellors, etc., etc., bringing the size of 
this group above that of the usual staff. 

It requires about six years to complete the 
six grades, but when one considers that only 
half of the time is given to academic sub- 
jects and that to these are added the activi- 
ty accomplishments covering the same pe- 
riod of time, the advantages inherent in the 
Winnetka Schools plan are obvious. Gradu- 
ation from the Junior High School depends 
upon the social maturity of the individual; 
even though the bright pupil completes the 
requirements at an early age, additional work 
if often assigned requiring a full year, so 
that a more mature attitude and better bal- 
anced judgment may be developed. Rec- 
ords of graduates in college have not been 
procurable, since Winnetka does not conduct 
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a Senior High School. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that graduates of the Winnetka Junior 
High School have held in the academic sub- 
jects equal rank with other junior high 
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school students in senior high schools in 
which they were enrolled, and that they far 
out-ranked students from other schools in 
activities and student leadership. 





Prof. Vigneron’s Demonstration 


Dr. Marcel Vigneron, Associate Pro- 

fessor of Phonetics, New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Vigneron, who had cut short a 
trip to France in order to be present at this 
meeting had experimented with a large num- 
ber of cases of supposedly total deafness, 
without finding a single instance in which 
there was not at least a slight trace of hear- 
ing remaining. He had requested the authori- 
ties in Milwaukee to secure for his demon- 
stration children reported to be absolutely 
deaf, and he explained briefly that he was 
going to attempt to make them hear, first 
pure tones from tuning forks, and then the 
three vowels, ee, ab, and oo. First he asked 
Mrs. Davis, who had selected the children, 
to tell the audience about them, which she 
did as follows: 


D: WASHBURNE was followed by 


Mrs. Davis: ‘Peggy Ludlow is now nine 
years old. She became deaf at the age of 
one and one-half, from high temperature. 
There is no other deafness in the family. 
The audiometer test shows that in the left 
eat Peggy has no hearing, and in the right 
eat she has an 80 sensation unit loss on the 
vibration 512. 

“Margaret McCormick is now eleven years 
old. She was deafened two years ago by 
Meningitis, is evidently totally deaf, no au- 
diometer reading. 

“Yachtman Wong Sue is now ten years 
old. He became deaf evidently at the age 
of two years. His mother does not know 
the cause. She says it may have been a fall. 
Yachtman seemed to speak words and sen- 
tences before the age of two. His audiome- 
ter reading shows no hearing in either ear, 
—2A audiometer.” 

Professor Vigneron then proceeded with 


his demonstration, using tuning forks of 
many different sizes, with powerful resona- 
tors attached. If he got no response to one 
fork, he tried another, until he had begun 
to get prompt responses from each child. 
The skeptical audience suggested various ex- 
pedients to determine whether there was 
any possibility that the children were “'bluf- 
fing,” and the professor cheerfully adopted 
them all, until no doubt remained that the 
forks were actually heard. 

Working from the forks with resonators, 
Dr. Vigneron next used forks without reso- 
nators, whose volume was, of course, con- 
siderably less. Finally he used vowels, 
spoken close to the children’s ears, and also 
spoken through a simple speaking tube. The 
children all repeated the vowels after him. 

Dr. Vigneron then allowed the children 
to rest, and experimented with a volunteer 
subject, Mrs. Dorothea Senn, from the Mil- 
waukee League for the Hard of Hearing.* 
Mrs. Senn explained that she had been to- 
tally deaf for six years, following partial 
loss of hearing from influenza, and then 
scarlet fever immediately after the birth of 
her first child. 

Mrs. Senn did not hear the first fork used 
by Dr. Vigneron, but soon responded to an- 
other. After a few minutes he came back 
to the first one and she heard it. 

The meeting was adjourned because of the 
lateness of the hour, but many persons 
crowded around to ask questions, and Prof. 
Vigneron was persuaded to give another 
demonstration the next morning, in which 
great interest was displayed. 





*A letter from Mrs. Senn, on this subject, ap- 
peared in the AuDrrory OuTLOOK for September, 
1930. 
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Normality in Social Relations 


HE meeting was called to order at 
Te o'clock, in the Auditorium of the 

State Teachers’ College, Lucile M. 
Moore, St. Augustine, Fla., presiding. 

Mrs. Moore: “I think it is quite possible 
that of all the subjects assigned for discus- 
sion at this meeting of our Association, we 
have this afternoon the most important one, 
because the thing that we as teachers of the 
deaf are trying to do is to make our pupils 
normal, and most of all, normal in their re- 
lations with other people, normal in their 
attitudes. If we could see the day come 
when our boys and girls who come to us as 
tiny children, go out from the upper grades 
of our schools able to adjust socially, able to 
understand the point of view of their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters, of their associates 
in the world, able to think the same 
thoughts and have the same interests as hear- 
ing people, then we should feel that we had 
indeed achieved greatness. 

I think that we need to consider this 
question of normality, because there are two 
distinct standards of normality in our schools 
for the deaf. Some of our colleagues feel 
that the one standard that can be achieved 


is the turning out of “normal deaf people,” 
and by that they mean people who are set 
apart from the rest of the world by deafness, 
and from that point of view are functioning 
normally; they are good citizens, they are 
splendid types. 

The other standard, or goal, is that of 
sending out from our schools people who 
are normal in the sense that you would be 
normal if your hearing should be taken away 
from you at this moment. Your point of 
view would be that of the hearing person, 
your interests those of hearing people, you 
would be reading the things that hearing 
people read, and in every way adjusted to 
that plane of life; that is the second ideal 
that is represented in our schools for the 
deaf, this ideal of turning out pupils thor- 
oughly normal as to mental outlook. 


We have speakers this afternoon who are 
specialists in their fields and who are work- 
ing towards these matters of adjustment of 
deaf people. The first name on our pro- 
gram is that of Miss Pauline Camp, Director 
of Special Education in Madison. We shall 


be very glad to hear from Miss Camp.” 





Mental Hygiene 


By PAULINE CAMP 


ry WILLIAM BURNHAM has said 
that mental hygiene is very simple 
to everyone except the psychologist. After 
thirteen years of work in this field, I 
interpret his meaning thus: Every lay per- 
son thinks he knows what mental hygiene is 
and when you try to give him some of the 
underlying principles which you think he 
needs to help him resolve his own person- 
ality difficulties, or the troubled situation of 
some child or friend which he has related to 
you, he tells you, “Oh, yes, my mother 
taught me that when I was a child. After 
all, mental hygiene is just common sense.” 


Thus complacently he dismisses the subject 
without trying to understand what you are 
talking about. To him it is all very simple. 
We might answer, “Yes, but when you fe- 
view the statistics showing the number of 
cases in hospitals for the insane, the number 
of failures in the public schools, the number 
of ‘half breeds in success’ in every com- 
munity, the number of maladjusted individ- 
uals in every profession, especially in ouf 
own, the teaching profession, you must admit 
that common sense is not common.” 

To the psychiatrist, the speech correction 


teacher whose view point in method is psy- 4 
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chiatric, the 
teacher, the psychiatric social worker, mental 


psychologist, the visiting 
hygiene is very complex. These workers in 
the field recognize it as both a science and 
an art. Sanitation can be administered easily 
to a community because the physical arrange- 
ments can be made in rather a mechanical 
fashion and applied en masse. Mental 
hygiene must necessarily mean individual 
training and treatment. Mental hygiene, to 
be effective, means a complete study of an 
individual in his total human relationship 
and environment and a continued program 
of training over a more or less long period. 

The mental hygienist is also working 
against the average person’s total lack of 
information on the subject, his disinterest; 
or, if he is disintegrated socially, his great 
desire not to face reality in his own situation, 
to hold on to his prejudices and infantile 
fears. So, as Dr. Burnham says, these work- 
ers realize how steep is the mountain, how 
difficult the path; yet cheerfully they cry out 
to each other, ‘‘Over the Alps lies Italy.” 

Their greatest faith and hope is that on 
the morrow they will be reinforced by all 
teachers, all social workers and many par- 
ents—in fact; all intelligent persons who 
have to do with child training. Only by an 
army of such dimensions can we hope to 
prevent the enormous waste of human hap- 
piness and human achievement. 

For children to get the greatest benefit 
from mental hygiene, it is first needful that 
their teachers acquire the technique in order 
to analyze their own motives, as well as the 
children’s. 
osophy now being reinterpreted in the light 


‘Know thyself’’ is an old phil- 


of a new psychology. 

Dr. Thayer, in an address at the First 
International Congress on Mental Hygiene 
in Washington, speaking of the youth of the 
land, said, “They do not spurn guidance; on 
the contrary, they hunger and thirst for it, 
but he who would go with them and show 
them the way must become as one of them, 
young in heart and experimental in attitude.” 
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The teachers of the deaf are young in 
heart, they are beautiful in character, patient, 
self-sacrificing, cultured, charming women 
and men, but there have been but few ad- 
venturers among them. They are not as a 
class experimental. They cannot forget their 
formulas. They say, ‘I am of Clarke,” or ‘I 
am of Central Institute,” or “I am of Mil- 
waukee,” ‘I am of the combined method,” 
or ‘‘of the oral method,” “‘of the residential 
school,”’ or “‘of the day school.” 


I myself was trained at Clarke and have 
a deep love for the school and for Dr. Yale, 
and I know that Dr. Yale would not wish 
her teachers-in-training to go out from 
Clarke accepting without criticism and with- 
out change the principles and methods they 
have received there, because Miss Yale is the 
greatest experimentalist of us all, and she 
would like for those of us who come after 
her both to fulfill and complete her task. 
The teachers of the deaf must not remain 
apart from other educators, saying, ‘Our 
work is different, you cannot understand our 
problems, therefore, you have nothing to 
offer us.’" They must with wide open eyes 
and eager minds seek for grains of knowl- 
edge in other educational and scientific fields. 

It is my opinion that there is no type of 
training that would contribute so much to 
their preparation to teach as good courses in 
mental hygiene. I am hoping that our 
friends here at this convention who are in- 
terested in raising the standards for teachers 
will see to it that such a course is pyt into 
the curriculum requirements of every teacher- 
training institution in the country. 

I do not mean, of course, that teachers 
must be experts in psychiatry. That would 
be expecting too much; but they should have 
sufficient knowledge not to follow old tradi- 
tional methods of discipline, based on pun- 
ishment, not to make of their pupils ‘bored 
time-servers in the class room,” not to try to 
fit every child into the same academic mould 
regardless of his native ability, his future 
social and economic status in life; not to 
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permit the object of their training, the child, 
to go untouched in the development of 
normal attitudes and good social adjust- 
ments, not to emphasize the subject to be 
taught and neglect the object, the child. 
The Deaf Child Versus the Hearing 
Child 


I know of no one who has really made a 
study of deaf children from the standpoint 
of emotional patterns. It would be very 
interesting to compare their emotional re- 
sponses, their attitudes and habits with those 
of hearing children. Until this and other 
studies are made, I do not know how to find 
a norm for the comparison of attitudes and 
social relationships; for I judge that we are 
comparing the deaf with hearing children, 
and not deaf with deaf, since the deaf must 
live in a world made for the normal. 

As an example of what I mean, let us take 
Watson's research in the development of the 
fear reactions in children. He found that 
the new born baby had but two fear stimuli 
—loud noises and loss of support. Based 
on these two biologically adequate stimuli, 
by association all other fears develop (with 
the exception of storm fear). 

The deaf child is minus the apparatus to 
receive the stimulus of loud noises, there- 
fore the possibility of conditioning many 
fears through this channel would be lacking. 
The question arises whether or not the deaf 
child would have as many fear reactions, or 
the same kinds of fear reaction, that the 
hearing child has. A scientific investigation 
of the fears of deaf children would be en- 
lightening. 

Early Training Important 

It is an accepted fact now that the first 
three to five years of a child’s life is the im- 
portant period in the development of atti- 
tudes and habits; that the character traits of 
the child are set during this period. 

Ferrari, in his recent address in Wash- 
ington, stated that he was convinced of this 
fact from the study he made of his own 
children. He kept a diary through the first 
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ten years of their lives, closing it at this age 
and putting it away until the age of twenty. 
one, then reviewing it to make a check on 
his observations. These first few years are 
spent in the home. The deaf child comes to 
school and substitutes teacher or matron for 
mother and attempts to carry on the same 
pattern of behavior that he has developed in 
the home. 

We find that the deaf child has been 
pampered and given his own way, has often 
developed stubbornness, temper tantrums, 
poor food habits, over amount of affection, 
etc.; he does not know how to play with 
other children. Much depends on the teach- 
er’s wisdom and training during the first 
year of his school life, in reconditioning his 
behavior. The laws of discipline as outlined 
in the literature on mental hygiene are help: 
ful. 


Application of Mental Hygiene in Class 
Room Teaching 

A few essentials in connection with giv- 
ing language to the deaf might be men 
tioned. First, we wish to make the child 
independent, to develop in him responsibilt 
ties. Our very training of the deaf child 
brings about a conflict. One of the first 
things we do is to give him lip reading 
commands, and required questions, such a 

May I leave the room? 

_ May I sharpen my pencil? 

May I open the window? 

May I talk? 

The children learn to be passive. They 
show no initiative in action. Would it not 
be better, at least from the mental hygi 
standpoint, to give only a few essential com 
mands, such as “Come,” “Stop,” “Bring,” 
“Give,” etc., and fewer formal requests; im 
stead of teaching the children to say ‘May 
I leave the room,” etc., teach them to say, 
“I want to open the window,” “I want tt 
leave the room,’ “I want a drink of water. 


The first few commands are necessary fof} ject? 


safety and convenience. ‘‘Bring,” “Give,” 
etc., give them an opportunity to be of 
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service, to make a social adjustment. The 
other language forms which we substitute 
for the requests give the child an opportun- 
ity to express on his own initiative a desire 
in a positive way. A feeling of inferiority 
is developed through the teacher’s giving too 
many commands and requiring the child to 
ask permission when not essential. 

I throw out this suggestion as a hint to the 
curriculum changers that might be helpful in 
giving mental hygiene training. 
that if one made a study of the language de- 
velopment that is given to deaf children, 
there would be many points to criticize. 
Language was developed in human beings 
primarily as an outlet for the emotions, and 
as a short cut to action. In training the 


I am sure 


deaf, we have made a fetish of it, giving 
language to the deaf for language’s sake, 
and forgetting the object of our teaching, 
the child and his needs for expression. 


Another outstanding error in teacher tech- 
nique, both in speech for the deaf and for 
the hearing, is giving the opportunity of 
self-expression to the bright child, calling on 
him to recite more frequently, especially 
when company is present, putting him in 
plays, giving him the prominent part in all 
activities, thereby developing in the slower 
child a feeling of inferiority, which spreads 
its handicapping influence through all his 
activities. 

It has also been found that in institutions 
where there are classified groups teachers 
have attempted to get the same results from 
all children and have put most of their time 
and effort on the slower children, thereby 
letting the bright children sit and become 
outstanding behavior problems, and medi- 
ocre in achievement. Would it not be better 
t0 handle such a class through the Dalton 
plan or some similar activity plan, working 
with each child as an individual, yet keeping 
them together as a group in the general pro- 
ject? 

In this way each child could choose for 
himself the part of the project that he 
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wished to do, and develop his own plan of 
procedure, the teacher being merely the 
guiding influence, giving speech reading and 
speech training and language development 
as the child shows the need, in order to ex- 
press his ideas and desires—in other words, 
letting the children themselves make the de- 
mand for language expression instead of 
forcing it upon them in an unnatural way. 


Group Adjustment Plan 
Another need of the little deaf child is 


guidance in making his group adjustments. 
It is necessary for the teacher to make what 
we would call a personality study, charting 
the behavior traits of the children in her 
group that she may work towards giving 
each child through play the kind of experi- 
ences needed for normal social relationships. 
Deaf children should also have the oppor- 
tunity and be urged to play with normal 
children. 

Also, as soon as they have sufficient lan- 
guage development, they should be sent into 
regular grades of the public schools for at 
least one or two subjects. 

I want, if you will permit me, to refer to 
a project we carried out in Madison Public 
Schools in one of our large manufacturing 
districts. I have in that School a member of 
my staff, in the child guidance department. 
She made an investigation of the play situa- 
tion among all the children of this school, 
the recreation officers helping her. She found 
about 198 children in the school (there are 
about 1,000 in all) very badly adjusted to 
group activity. 

What she did was to make an examina- 
tion of all the 198 children. In the first 
place, in Madison we have a psychological 
test of every child in the public schools; 
that work is done in my department, so we 
had those records already in the files. She 
got two assistants from the Department of 
Sociology of the University, and they made a 
personality study of each one of these chil- 
dren, finding out in what particular way they 
were poorly adjusted, what particular traits, 
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for instance, one might find in a little boy 
who did not play with the other children, 
who stayed off in a corner and played mar- 
bles all by himself, or tossed a ball all by 
himself. Another child might demand the 
leadership in a group. 

They studied the traits that made these 
children unpleasant, unhappy in the group. 
Then they made a study of the school room 
situation, to find whether that same group 
of children, maladjusted on the playground, 
were doing good average work in the class 
room, because that, too, is group work; and 
in the majority of the cases, they found 
these children were also doing poor work 
in the class room. 

Remember, we had psychological tests of 
these children and knew whether they were 
capable of doing the school work, and we 
could judge whether or not it was a per- 
sonality maladjustment or because of native 
inability. 

Then we organized a recreational and oc- 
cupational therapy after-school activity for 
these children, having in mind their own 
particular personality difficulties and work- 
ing them into a group. The children them- 
selves did not know what it was all about, 
they thought they had been invited to join 
clubs and that it was something very nice 
that was happening to them. They did not 
know that they were selected because of 
poor adjustments, or they would have been 
sensitive. 

We feel that our success warrants carry- 
ing on the work another year and it has 
become a part of the general school pro- 
gram. 


Types of Discipline 

Mental hygienists do not believe in pun- 
ishment. They would not use the method 
of inflicting pain or fear to correct an unserv- 
iceable habit or behavior. They consider 
this type of discipline to be of a low social 
order. They know that to whip a dog for 
sucking eggs does not keep him from suck- 
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ing eggs, but only makes him afraid of the 
master with a stick. They do not wish to 
arouse in a child fear or hate, to no purpose, 
for to whip a child defeats its own aim in 
that it develops in him a cruelty which he 
takes out on other children younger than 
himself. 

Neither would a mental hygienist take 
away from a child, in an effort to discipline 
him, his self-esteem, because the great value 
of this trait in maintaining personality integ. 
rity is recognized. Children build up many 
rationalizations in order to maintain theit 
self-esteem. 

For example, a little girl was walking 
along beside her mother on the outside of 
the street. She moved to the inside and 
took her mother’s hand when a dog came 
along in the street. Feeling that some ex- 
planation of her act must be made to her 
mother, she said, “Mother, I did not want 
to make the dog walk in the mud.” She 
could not face her fear herself and also at- 
tempted to hide it from her mother. 


Since self-esteem is so essential to every 
person, we, as teachers, should be very care- 
ful about correcting a child before his group, 
or accusing him wrongfully. 

I don’t know whether teachers of the 
hearing do that, I know the teachers of the 
deaf used to—I hope they don’t any more. 

,Another important law of discipline is to 
always seek for causes. 

Let us take stealing, for example; why 
should we punish a boy for stealing? Many 
people do, they whip him for stealing, of 
they take away some privilege that he has 
had, for stealing. After all, the stealing is 
not the important thing; for someone in the 
community to lose a hat or walking stick, 
or a few cents, is not important. The im 
portant thing is not that he stole, but why 
did he steal? What motive lay back of that? 
We can never, never correct any unservice 
able habit until we find the cause. We 
should investigate and find out why he stole. 
Is it because he is hungry, and wanted food? 
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In the case of a little girl, is it because she 
is playing with friends who have jewelry, 
or something she has not and she, in order 
to make her social adjustment with them, 
wishes this? Is it because that little boy 
belongs to a gang and at present this gang 
are making experiments in stealing—that is 
the form of adventure they are at present 
interested in? 

What lies back of his stealing? That is 
the important thing. Of course, if 
stealing for food, that matter is simple, 
there is no question of discipline, simply 
that we give to him, or get for him, some 
food, the food he needs. 

If it is that he belongs to a gang, either 
we must take him from the gang and give 
him to another gang, or else we must take 
on the larger responsibility and see if we 
cannot give to the gang some idea of taking 
over a useful adventure, rather than a harm- 


it 1s 


ful one. 

So, in any bit of bad behavior, any delin- 
quency, the thing to do from the mental hy- 
giene standpoint is to look for the cause and 
not punish the symptom. 

One of the outstanding psychiatrists in 
America says, “It is impossible to break a 
habit without replacing it, just as it is im- 
possible to ‘think about nothing’; therefore, 
an unserviceable habit which has been estab- 
lished in a child must be replaced by a serv- 
iceable one. One should say, not ‘How 
should that habit be broken ?’ but, “What can 
be substituted for it?’ ” 


Social Taboos 

Many of the conventions of everyday life 
escape the deaf and they talk freely and 
frankly about subjects that are socially ta- 
booed among the hearing. Their attitudes 
are usually more wholesome than those of 
hearing children, but, of course, social train- 
ing is necessary if the deaf are to be ac- 
cepted in the normal group. It is very im- 
portant that the teacher handle such situa- 
tions sensibly, not permitting her own re- 
pressions and inhibitions to interfere. 
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For example (I am speaking now of the 
Madison School for the Deaf) one of our 
little boys, five years of age, drew on the 
board a nude picture of a little boy. When 
he had finished his art creation, he looked 
innocently up at his teacher for her appro- 
val. She ‘did not say to him, “You are a 
naughty boy. Shame! Shame!” 

What she did was to pick up a piece of 
crayon and draw a coat over the little naked 
figure, explaining to the little artist that she 
did not like to see pictures like that, because 
the little boy looked so cold. 

When our older boys and girls have be- 
gun to show sex curiosity and discuss with 
each other, openly and frankly, sex matters, 
we have sent a man from the Child Guid- 
ance Staff, trained in methods of giving so- 
cial and mental hygiene, to give talks to the 
boys, answering all their questions. One of 
the women of the staff has done the same 
for the girls. After the instruction, we 
simply explain to them that these subjects 
are not discussed in mixed society. Thus 
is their curiosity satisfied and valuable so- 
cial and mental hygiene instruction given to 
them, and a social attitude toward sex is 
established. 


Social Training 

I need not add that a mental hygiene pro- 
gram should include social activities where 
the child can be trained in the social graces. 
Mental hygienists would consider it very im- 
portant to give children every possible out- 
let for self-expression. Dr. William Burn- 
ham suggests also that if we give a child 
a task and freedom to choose his own task, 
and to develop his own plan in carrying it 
out, no other mental hygiene treatment is 
needed. For the little deaf child I can 
think of no better way to develop in him 
orderly associations, a sense of service, re- 
sponsibility, initiative, and _ self-reliance. 
Such a program should begin very early in the 
home with very simple tasks, which should 
gradually increase in difficulty of perform- 
ance, and be carried on into his school life. 
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Diagnostic Program 

First, last and always, it is of primary 
importance to know your child. Hence, as 
soon as possible after the child enters school, 
a diagnostic study should be made. This 
should include: First, a thorough physical 
examination; second, a psychological test, 
or tests; third, a study of personality traits; 
and, fourth, a study of his home situation 
and his relationship to the other members 
of his family; fifth, a study of his group ad- 
justments at school. Such a study should be 
made by a trained specialist and not by the 
teacher. But unless the teacher has a sufh- 
cient understanding of the problems in- 
volved in the study, she cannot do the pre- 
ventive or remedial work necessary in order 
to develop an integrated personality, or, to 
express it in terms of the topic under discus- 
sion, to develop an individual whose atti- 
tudes and social relations are normal. 

In conclusion I should like to suggest a 
bibliography for teachers who are interested 
(we hope they all are), as follows: 

The Normal Mind, by Dr. William Burn- 
ham. 

Child Guidance, by Dr. Smiley Blanton 
and Margaret Blanton. 

The Unadjusted School Child, by Dr. 
John Morgan. 

Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, 
by Dr. Douglas Thom. 

Social Psychology, by Dr. Kimble Young. 
And after you have read these, turn to Walt 
Whitman’s “Poem of the Road.” 

In the books I have listed, you will find 
mental hygiene principles codified and ready 
for your knowledge and use. You will find 
them given in an interesting and inspiring 
way. 

In Walt Whitman's poem you will find a 
fulfillment of all the principles involved, de- 
scriptions of beautiful character traits, of 
happiness and sorrow and longings and hope 
and love; for Whitman was the greatest of 
all the mental hygienists. 

Listen! 
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‘Here is the test of wisdom, 

Wisdom is not finally tested in schools, 

Wisdom cannot be passed from one having 
it to another not having it, 

Wisdom is of the Soul; is not susceptible 
of proof, is its own proof, 

Applies to all stages and objects and quali- 
ties, and is content. 

Is the certainty of the reality and immor. 
tality of things; 

Something there is in the float of the sight 
of things that provokes it out of the 
Soul.” 


and 


“O, highway I travel, O, public road, 
Do you say unto me, Do not leave me? 
Do you say, Venture not? If you leave me, 
You are lost? Do you say, I am already 
prepared— 
I am. well beaten and undenied—adhere to 
me? 
O public road, I say back, I am not afraid 
to leave you, 
Yet I love you.” 


and 


“Now understand me well—it is provided 
in the essence of things that from any frui- 
tion of success, no matter what, shall come 
forth something to make a greater struggle 
necessary. 


and 


“Here is space—here a great personal 
deed has room.” 
And we think of Lindbergh and his lone 
flight across the sea, or Richard Byrd. 
“Allons! After the Great Companions, 
and to belong to them! They are on the 


road! They are the swift and majestic men! 
They are the greatest women!” 


Mrs. Moore: Thank you, Miss Camp. 

Are there any questions any one would 
like to ask Miss Camp along these lines? 

When Miss Camp spoke of the pre-school 
child, I was reminded very much of what 
was said to me when I first began to teach 
deaf children. I was told with authority 
that the child of sign-using deaf parents al 
ways came-into school with much better 


mental development than the deaf child of 
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hearing parents, and as I watched our chil- 
Then I 
found something quite interesting, that if 


dren for a while, I believed that. 


parents were led to understand the needs 
of their deaf children, the deaf child of 
normal parents developed as rapidly men- 
tally as the deaf child of deaf parents. 

Miss Newlee, Principal of the Parker 
Practice School for the Deaf, Chicago, is 
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going to tell us of the help toward normal- 
ity in attitudes that results from the work 
of parent-teacher associations. I know of 
few things that are of more importance, and 
I wish that our American Association could 
make parent-teacher work one of its major 
projects. If we could reach the pre-school 
deaf children in their homes, I believe our 
work would be stepped up by two or three 
years. 





Activity of the Parent-Teacher Association 


By CLARA E. NEWLEE 


HE topic of social attitudes in relation 
1 to the parent-teacher activities of our 
schools for the deaf is, as Mrs. Moore has 
just said, fundamental. The parents and 
teachers in association can set up for the 
children these social attitudes in a way that 
neither the parents nor the teacher can do 
alone. 

We must work together, and that is the 
keynote of our work in the parent-teacher 
association in the school with which I am 
connected. The parents come to the school 
for help and the teachers need them to felp 
them understand the children. The par- 
ents, of course, have the advantage of know- 
ing the children’s first reactions to the 
things about them, they know more about 
the children in those early years than we can 
ever know, and as has been said twice this 
afternoon, those are the very important years. 

We think that in our day schools we have 
an unusually fine opportunity of establishing 
connection and association with parents, be- 
cause they can come to the schools so fre- 
quently and so easily; the problem in connec- 
tion with the institutions is of course far 
greater. It has been very much easier for 
us, also, because parent-teacher associations 
in public schools are so well-established that 
the machinery was already set up for us. 


The thing we did have to do was to get 
a core for our own group to work about 
and to make them feel that they had a bigger 
connection than their own little individual 
spot. 

The work that we have done has been 
mainly local, but we have tried to reach out 
a little. Specifically, our activities have been 
rather remedial in nature. Our parent- 
teacher association has tried to look after 
certain things that the school as a whole, 
could not attend to. 

Our local association grew out of a moth- 
ers’ meeting that began before anybody 
thought of the name “‘parent-teacher associa- 
tions.” Miss McCowen, whom I suppose 
all of you know, started the work in Chi- 
cago and did a tremendous amount of work 
that probably very few people know about. 

She used to call the mothers together once 
a week. She did not call them all; she 
would ask two, three, four mothers, “Come 
in on a certain afternoon and we will go 
into your child’s class room and work,” and 
she herself would go and work with the 
teacher and the parents for a little while. 

Then the mothers found out things they 
could do; gradually the group got a little 
larger and their interests grew a little larg- 
er. Finally, I think about 1909, they af- 
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filiated with the National Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers, and they are members of 
the City Organization, the South Side Coun- 
cil. 

Some of the activities of the Parent- 
Teacher Organization have been to furnish 
things for the school that we could not get 
otherwise. For instance, milk (that was 
what I meant when I said “remedial in na- 
ture’), glasses for children who needed their 
vision corrected, and much help in the phys- 
ical condition of our school. Anybody who 
has visited our school lately knows that we 
needed help; we are very much crowded and 
in very poor physical condition, but our pa- 
rents are working very hard. 

I might say, although I had not expected 
to speak for any other school but my own, 
that the Parent-Teacher Association (and I 
think two teachers from the Bell School can 
bear me out) really was the instrument of 
getting the beautiful school building that 
the Bell School has in Chicago, the day 
school for the deaf on the North Side—is 
that not true, Miss Nott and Miss Avon- 
dino? (Yes.) 

The parents can do things that the teach- 
ers cannot do, and it all comes back into 
their own children’s lives and their own chil- 
dren's relations with other people. They 
feel that the things that they are doing are 
things that are going to make their chil- 
dren’s contacts with other people easier, not 
only in the home, but in their social rela- 
tions and in business life, especially for the 
boys. Their efforts, we feel, hold together 
and knit together the work that the teachers 
are trying to do and the work the mothers 
and fathers are trying to do in their homes. 
We feel that at Parker Practice we just 
could not get along without our Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

I hope that all of you read, in the June 
Volta Review, the report by Mrs. Richard 
Simon, Chairman of our Association’s Par- 
ent-Teacher Committee. It mentions our 
work in Chicago, and also tells of Mrs. Si- 
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mon’'s investigations into the parent-teacher 
work that is being done in many different 
parts of the country. It is well worth while 
and we believe there should be more of it 


DISCUSSION 


The chairman inquired whether any regi- 
dential school represented in the audience 
had a parent-teacher association, and added 
that such work in such schools offered a 
problem that should be worked out. She 
believed that the schools should be in closer 
touch with the parents, and that plans for 
co-operation could be developed. She sug. 
gested a special day for parents in the f 
or the spring, or both, when the children 
were brought to school or taken home, at 
which time help could be given and received, 
and when a beginning could be made to 
ward real parent-teacher work, continued 
and fostered, perhaps, by correspondence, or 
through the school publication. She stressed 
the need for such work especially for the 
parents of pre-school deaf children—finding 
the small children in their homes and then 
keeping in touch with the parents until the 
children come to school and all the way 
through school. 

Mr. ForreESTER spoke of the type of par- 
ents with whom co-operation was difficult be- 
cause of their tendency to create trouble. 
Some, he said, never came to the school ex 
cept to complain, and their influence ovet 
their children was unfortunate. In fact, he 
thought it would be better, in such instances, 
if the children did not go home at Christmas 
time and in the summer. 

Mr. CLoup said that he had had exper 
ences both pleasant and unpleasant with pa 
rent-teacher associations. In ome instance, 
a group had been formed, supposedly 4 
group of parents, and of its four or five 
officers not one had a child in the school! 
The right motive, the good that such an oF 
ganization can do, had not been at the bot 
tom of the organization, and it soon ct 
ated antagonism and ceased to function. In 
another institution a parent-teacher associa 
tion was helpful and effective. It met onc 
a year, generally the opening day in the fall, 
had a program in the afternoon and a bat 
quet at night. 
assisted in taking care of the indigent chil 
dren, supplied clothing, glasses, and othet 
necessaries for children who did not receiv 


During the school year it 
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supplies from home, and was generally very 
worth while. Mr. Cloud believed that an or- 
ganization of that type, associated with a 
residential school, should be fostered. 

In another school, the speaker continued, 
there is an association composed entirely of 

arents, not large, but doing some good 
work and helping to give parents a better 
understanding of what the school is trying 
to do under existing conditions. Mr. Cloud 
expressed the belief that most parents are 
reasonable, and that, once given an under- 
standing of the school’s objectives, they will 
appreciate its difficulties and make an effort 
to work with it and not against it. 

The speaker not only did not agree that 
it would sometimes be fortunate if certain 
children did not go home, he believed that 
they should be required to go home. In his 
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state, the children are obliged to go home, 
not only in summer, but at Christmas time 
as well. If they have no money, the state 
buys tickets or the railroads give them 
passes. He believes that this is as it should 
be, to offset, as far’as possible, the danger 
of having the individuality of the children 
stamped out by institutionalization. If the 
parent-teacher association can step in here 
and help us carry out the slogan of this 
meeting and give normality to our children, 
he concluded, every superintendent should 
encourage the idea. There will doubtless 
always be a few who will deflect from the 
main purpose, but constant, consistent sup- 
port can be secured and will be a help in 
working for normality. 


The chairman next introduced Miss War- 
field, Field Agent for the New Jersey School. 





Activity of the Field Worker 


By ETHEL WARFIELD 


s order to make some of the points in 
my paper clear, I feel that I have to talk 
a good deal about our school and my work. 
I hope you will pardon the “I's” and ‘‘we's”’ 

Four years ago the State Board of Edu- 
cation decided to add to the staff of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf a Field 
Worker, and it was the wish of the Board 
that a teacher be given the position. 

I began the work in the summer of 1926 
with scant instructions; the Field Worker 
was to be a link between the home and the 
school. 
the work has grown until there is seemingly 
no end to the problems that present them- 
selves, and to the opportunities for the 
school to render greater service to the State. 

Before further discussion of these prob- 


lems and opportunities I shall speak briefly 
of the status of the New Jersey School for 


the Deaf. This school is directly under the 
State Board of Education and is the only 
residential school in the State. There are 
day schools in Newark, Jersey City, Pater- 
son and Bayonne. 


In carrying out these instructions, 


All the institutions in the State for the 
socially or mentally handicapped are under 
one department, that of the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, and we feel that 
Jersey can be justly proud of these institu- 
tions. The fact that we are entirely sepa- 
rate simplifies our problems of admission 
and organization. The unfailing co-opera- 
tion we have from the Department of Insti- 
tions and Agencies aids us greatly in classi- 
fication and placement of problem children. 

Many cases reported to us prove to be chil- 
dren of low mentality, in some instances 
with no defect in hearing or a very slight 
degree of deafness. To one associated for 
any length of time with deaf children the 
diagnosis of such cases is not usually diffi- 
cult. In doubtful cases when we feel a psy- 
chological examination necessary, the psy- 
chologists of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies render us prompt and efficient 
service and also assist us with the proper 
placement of children who after a period in 
our school show that their greater handicap 
is low mentality. 
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(I might say that the headquarters, of 
course, are in the capital city and very close 
to us, and they are always willing to come 
to our aid.) 

Those engaged in teaching in residential 
schools know the many problems concerning 
the home and school that can be satisfactor- 
ily adjusted only through a visit. It is not 
easy for many of our parents to take up such 
matters through correspondence and often a 
visit to the school is not feasible. Some 
of the Field Worker's time is well spent, I 
feel, in making such calls. 

The matter of getting new pupils into 
the school, or, as some one recently face- 
tiously remarked to me, the drumming up of 
trade for the school, we do not consider a 
very important part of the work. We feel 
that the proper placement of children is 
most important, and that does not necessar- 
ily mean placing them in our school. When 
we had our old plant there was room only 
for those who applied for admission, and in 
many instances the children were twelve or 
older, entering as beginners. 

Now we use every means we can devise 
to get in the pupils at the proper age. We 
have tried to educate the school officials 
throughout the State as to the status of the 
school and the great need of an education 
for a deaf or deafened child. This has been 
done through talks at County Institutes and 
before groups of Public Health Nurses and 
also by class demonstrations before clubs 
in different parts of the State. 

Last year we extended an invitation to the 
State Commissioner of Education to hold his 
meeting of County Superintendents and 
Helping Teachers at our school. This was 
accepted and the representatives from each 
county attended. This June fifty nurses of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene, whose work 
is in South Jersey, spent an afternoon at 
school, going over the entire plant. We 
are getting results from these contacts. Lo- 
cal teachers sometimes hesitate to report 
children who should be in special schools 
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because they do not want to get in wrong 
with the parents, especially if they know 
they are antagonistic to the idea of sending 
a child to a residential school. 

We know from our experience with dif. 
ferent cases that much of this antagonism 
is due to ignorance of the real nature of the 
school, and a great deal of it vanishes when 
someone directly from the school goes into 
the home and talks over the situation. We 
repeat that we want every child in the State 
who belongs in the school entered at the 
proper age, and this requires many contacts 
with schools, nurses, and social organiza- 
tions. Often a number of home visits are 
necessary before we obtain the parents’ con- 
sent. Once we get the parents to visit the 
school the battle is practically won. 


From these contacts just mentioned, we 
get our problem cases. The cases of chil- 
dren congenitally deaf or those who have 
become deaf before speech has been acquired 
are usually reported sooner or later. In 
visiting these cases we sometimes stumble 
upon the deafened or hard of hearing child 
who is in a public school. This type of 
child, the deafened child in the rural com- 
munity, is one of the most difficult problems 
that confront us, and the one I want to 
stress. We are constantly finding these chil- 
dren in special classes of one sort or other, 
in many instances in so-called opportunity 
classes where the “opportunity” for the deaf- 
ened child is competition with the mentally 
retarded, spending much of his time doing 
hand work. 


Sometimes the child is in a regular grade, 
but a repeater. You know without further 
discussion the condition of such children in 
a school where no provision is made for 
them. What is our procedure when we find 
these children ? 

Not all reported to us do we advise t0 
enter our school. We find a hard of hearing 
child keeping up with his class and for him 


we do nothing except make a record of the 
case and ask that we be informed if later” 
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he becomes retarded, or if, upon comple- 
tion of the grammar school, he finds high 
school too difficule and desires vocational 
training. What shall we do for the child 
who is retarded because of deafness and for 
whom no class for the hard of hearing is 
available, no special teaching of the kind 
he needs ? 

It is not the degree of his deafness that 
primarily concerns us. Other factors are of 
equal importance: the mentality, the age the 
deafness came on, the home and school en- 
virorment. I shall cite two cases, one of a 
boy who is now in our school and one of 
another who will enter next September. The 
boy who is now with us came to us from a 
small town. We first became interested in 
him when he was in fifth grade and we kept 
in touch with him until he finished the 
eighth and was ready for high school. We 
saw him frequently and advised his parents 
to keep him in public school as long as pos- 
sible. 

This boy comes from a superior home. His 
mother was able to help him keep up with 
his class, but when he was ready for high 
school she realized he could not continue 
successfully. She faced this situation—the 
country had no vocational school where her 
boy could be trained for any sort of work. 
She was not willing for his education to 
cease at the eighth grade. What would be- 
come of him? We realized that our school 
was not the ideal place for him, as did the 
mother, but she made the decision to send 
him, and what has been the result? 

His speech and language have been 
straightened out and now he is ready for vo- 
cational training. Next fall he comes back 
for linotype work, putting in five hours a 
day in practice. Is that all we have done? 
He has adjusted well in school, enjoying 
greatly all the extra-curricular activities, has 
been sometimes a “‘leaven” in the classroom 
with his natural speech and language, and 
now we feel the advantages to him have out- 
weighed the disadvantages. 
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This boy did not need us so desperately, 
however, as the boy who will come to us 
next fall. When I first saw Robert I felt 
that his slight deafness could not account for 
his getting nowhere in school. He had been 
in school three years and could not read a 
simple first reader. He had had a mastoid 
Operation sometime before. I felt he should 
be given a psychological examination, but 
before this was done I saw him again, this 
time in another school, where he was for- 
tunate enough to come under a superior 
teacher. The change in him was remark- 
able. I no longer doubted his mentality. 
His home conditions are so bad that all of 
the children in the family will have to be 
placed outside. We are taking Robert. If 
conditions were different, we should advise 
his remaining where he is. However, the 
principal realizes that he cannot always have 
a teacher as understanding and capable as his 
present one. He would then be the same 
difficult problem. 


Perhaps you are thinking that any school 
system should provide for such children. 
We know the fine work that is being de- 
veloped in some of our larger cities for hard 
of hearing children, but we do not think the 
problem of the rural child is solved. 

Many of these children need the whole- 
some life of a residential school where they 
have a chance to develop normally. We say 
that now we teach children, not subjects. 
Surely the need of these children is great. 
What shall we do to better meet their needs ? 
It is up to us to so change the organization 
of our school to meet the needs of these 
special groups. 

As we are organized now, we feel that 
these boys and girls after being with us a 
while are infinitely better off than when they 
came, but we could do a better piece of 
work if we organized special classes for them 
and did not have to put them into regular 
classes formed for children without natural 
speech and language. 
effort to establish such classes, starting one 


We are making an 
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for next year following public school meth- 
ods as nearly as possible, with, of course, 
special attention to the speech and language 
difficulties of the individuals. We are get- 
ting just now a number of children recently 
deafened by meningitis and we hope to 
group many of these in one class. We know 
that education is much more than the 
straightening of speech and language, the 
teaching of lip-reading, the three R’s, etc. 

The great need in many cases of these 
children who are misfits in public school is 
to become socially adjusted. I have not 
mentioned the importance of vocational 
training for these boys and girls, who go 
out to meet the competition of those who 
have had such training and are not handi- 
capped. 

The placement work is an _ interesting 
phase of a field worker's job, although at 
times most discouraging. As you are aware, 
our boys who are good, all-round students 
seem to have little difficulty in normal times 
finding employment. They present no prob- 
lem on the whole. It is the retarded or slow 
boy, not good in academic work and equally 
poor in the shops. Sometimes he is not pre- 
possessing, to say the least. It is not easy 
to secure a job for him. Often he grows 
discouraged in school and leaves not pre- 
pared for any line of work, immature, lim- 
ited in his spoken and written language, 
with no great degree of skill in any line of 
vocational training. We must, I believe, 
give more thought to changes in our train- 
ing to better equip these boys. We should, 
perhaps, be less ambitious for them, realizing 
they must take their place among unskilled 
workers, but in order to secure a job, being 
handicapped, they should have some special 
training. Just what kind of vocational 
training we can give them I do not know, 
but in our school, at least, there are enough 
of this type to cause us concern. 

To render better service to the State in 
the matter of placement work, we need 
greater knowledge of what occupations the 
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deaf all over the country are engaged in. 
Not the records of the unusually successful 
of whom all of us like to talk, but complete 
records of what most of our former students 
are doing to earn their living. 


We need to have at hand more informa- 
tion of the trades’ situation. Are we turn- 
ing out too many printers? Are we sending 
into the print shop boys for whom there is 
slight chance of success in a crowded trade? 

We must reckon with the vocational 
schools that are turning out boys not handi- 
capped, with as fine training as we can give. 

When we approach an employer, we need 
first of all ammunition to answer any ques- 
tion he may raise concerning the Compen- 
sation Act. We must have exact data on 
the number of insurance companies, if any, 
who consider deafness an extra hazard and 
consequently raise the premium or refuse al- 
together to insure deaf people. We should 
have information as to the actual amount of 
insurance that has been paid out by insur- 
ance companies on account of accidents 
whose cause has been attributed to deafness. 


We should have, if possible, detailed in- 
formation for the employer concerning the 
deaf that have successfully engaged in his 
line of work. In some imstances it was a 
stroke of luck, or whatever you like to 
call it, that opened the doors of certain fac- 
tories to deaf men and women. 


I have in mind a large print shop in Jer- 
sey that has some deaf printers. The former 
employment manager was the son of deaf 
parents, and naturally there was no prej- 
udice to overcome when a deaf person ap- 
plied. We know that once we place a boy 
or girl who makes good, the way is then 
open to others. We have placed several 
boys in a furniture factory. The employ- 
ment manager was glad to take the boys we 
sent, because he already had a number who 
were making good. We felt particularly 
grateful to him for taking on at one time 
one of our most difficult pupils who hap- 
pened to live near the factory and who se- 
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cured the job himself. This man sized the 
boy up correctly and handled him wisely, 
and seemed to take pride in making some- 
thing of him. The others he employed not 
from any philanthropic motive, but because 
it had been his experience that deaf men 
made good in his factory. 

The placement of our superior girls is 
the problem that lies closest my heart. Not 
that we graduate many girls of the type that 
would make teachers or fine office workers; 
but one girl with a keen mind, ambitious 
and eager to take her place in industry along 
with her hearing brothers and sisters, forced 
to pack or wrap cigars or make overalls, is 
one too many. We find it exceedingly diff- 
cult to place such girls who are scattered all 
over the State. 

Recently we have been working with the 
New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission get- 
ting them to train a deafened woman in 
whom we became interested through her de- 
sire to learn lip-reading. We are hopeful 
that the way will be opened to give through 
the Commission training to certain of our 
pupils who need a type we cannot give at 
school. We find the Commission willing 
to help us, but we must have ready for them 
suggestions and advice as to what deaf peo- 
ple can do. They look to us, as do prac- 
tically all the social organizations in the 
State, for guidance in dealing with the deaf 
who apply for aid. 

Those of you who attended the meeting 
in New York of the Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing, heard Miss 
Copp of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education tell what had been done by them 
for deaf and deafened people. Some had 
been trained for a new type of job made 
necessary by their becoming deaf. Others 
who had never been employed had been 
given vocational training. We need de- 
tailed information of what all these people 
are doing, for obvious reasons. 

The Rehabilitation Commission in New 
Jersey feels strongly the need of a campaign 
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among employers to get them to open their 
doors to the handicapped, and is planning 
such. 

Before concluding these varied observa- 
tions, I should like to speak, although it 
hardly seems necessary before this organiza- 
tion, of the demand for speech from our 
parents. I have visited between 175 and 
200 homes of pupils now in school, and 
without exception the parents have made 
me understand, even if their English was 
very limited, that they wanted their chil- 
dren taught to speak. 

It seems unnecessary to mention this, but 
sometimes I feel it is my duty to speak for 
the parents of our pupils. 

To sum up: What does a field worker 
bring back to the school that sends her out? 

Problem cases that, if entered, complicate 
the school organization. I know, however, 
that if everyone from the school saw these 
children as I see them, they would be willing 
to take them in and attack whole-heartedly 
the problem of educating them. 

What else does the field worker bring 
back? The wish that every one connected 
with the school could be privileged to go 
into the homes of the children. I think all 
of us would come back with a stronger de- 
termination to make the school the best place 
possible to receive and care for these chil- 
dren. We know that school is life, and the 
best preparation for living is wholesome 
school life; that for our pupils to become so- 
cially adjusted, the academic and vocational 
training are not all. It is the life of the en- 
tire time spent in school, the proper living 
conditions, the care of the health, the giving 
of happy experiences outside and _ inside 
school, so that when our children go back to 
crowded tenements or miserable shacks in 
the country, as many of ours do, they will 
know something of how to really live. 

What should the field worker be able to 
say to the mother when she is in the home 
trying to show why her deaf child should 
be sent to school? Can she truthfully say 
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that her child will be well fed, well housed, 
cared for when sick, and given an education 
that will fit him to take his place in industry 
and so adjust him that he can get along with 
his fellows? An ideal not possible to attain 
with every child who comes to us, but one 
to work toward for the group. 

Ever higher each year rise our ideals for 
the service a school for the deaf can render 
the state, as an enlarging field of opportunity 
is shown, but with our realization of these 
ideals is coupled a knowledge of some 
plainly marked duties. 

We must analyze the needs of special 
groups, face the problems squarely, and re- 
organize insofar as is necessary to properly 
care for them. 

In the constantly changing industrial 
world, the deaf cannot take the place they 
formerly held. Their situation in the indus- 
trial scheme of things has changed and may 
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change more. It may be necessary to throw 
over many of our preconceived ideas and 
adopt an entirely new program in our voca- 
tional training. We need open minds and 
profound study of this matter. 

These are the problems that confront us 
in New Jersey! 


Mrs. Moore: Does that not make you 
wish that all our schools had field workers? 
It is unfortunate that there is not time for 
discussion of Miss Warfield’s many fine 
points. 

Our last paper this afternoon will be from 
Miss Saunders, Principal of the Day School, 
Huntington, West Virginia, who has had 
experience both in residential schools and 
in day schools and is prepared to give us a 
double point of view. Miss Saunders will 
speak to us on ‘Normality in Attitudes and 
Social Relations Through Activity of the 
School.” 





Activity of the School 


By Niwa SAUNDERS 


I BELIEVE all the papers we have heard 
bear me out in saying that there is no 
more outstanding, constant characteristic ap- 
parent in both the Association Summer 
School and the program of the meeting this 
week, than this fact, that everywhere today 
the teachers of the deaf are studying their 
deaf pupils more closely than ever before, 
to determine just what they can expect of 
them and just what their possibilities are, 
and in that study they are discovering that 
the possibilities are greater than they have 
believed. 

It is no longer a question of how practic- 
al are the tools of speech and lip-reading, 
but, rather, given those tools of speech and 
lip-reading, what can we reasonably expect 
our deaf people to do? It seems to me that 
there is no doubt in our minds now that we 
are expecting of these deaf young people 
normality to a high degree. 








It is not so much, I believe, a question of 
what kind of school we are teaching in. As 
Mrs. Moore said, I have taught in several 
types of schools, and while the emphasis of 
my remarks must be along the line of day 
schools because it is in day schools that I 
have done most of my work and am working 
now, that matter of type is a more negligible 
factor than we might believe. 

I am to discuss the normality of mental 
attitudes and social relations as developed 
through school activities. School activities 
naturally fall, I believe, into two general 
lines, curricular and what we term extra- 
curricular. The whole program of this meet- 
ing, with demonstrations in the morning and 
specific talks in the afternoon, is concerned 
more or less generally with curricular activ- 
ities, and they are familiar to us all if we 
are thinking along modern trends, so I shall 
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not profess this afternoon to discuss them 
at length. 

Association with hearing children in 
classes for the hearing, I consider highly val- 
uable. Throughout the day schools where I 
have taught, not only where I am now, but 
in other places, every child in the school 
has had contact with hearing children at 
some period of the day, in something. 
The association with hearing children gives 
them not only a sense of being able to do 
what the hearing child does, but also the 
idea of the hearing child’s approach. 

It has been surprising to me how soon 
the deaf child, in a class for the hearing, 
learns the hearing child’s approach to a 
problem; even the tiny children come back 
from classes with hearing children with the 
idea of going at their next task in the per- 
fectly normal way the hearing child would. 

Is it satisfactory? Yes, it is. I am not 
asking that you withdraw your deaf children 
from classes for deaf children and put them 
into classes for the hearing, but I am saying 
that every time a deaf child can work with 
hearing children, it is to his advantage. 

In Huntington, we are pursuing that plan. 
We have five children doing junior high 
school work with hearing children and doing 
it very successfully, inaugurating a new de- 
partment in a town where nothing was 
known of special work. I was given confi- 
dence that it could be done, by one par- 
ticular outstanding deaf girl, the daughter 
of deaf parents, who graduated from junior 
high school with first honors, having made 
particular honors in Latin, won the District 
Medal, and received the medal which the 
city awards for the best scholastic standing 
among junior high school pupils. 


This year, in addition to being elected to 
the honorary club in journalism, which 
means honors in English and in Latin, she 
has been elected to the National Organiza- 
tion of High School Journalism, the Quill 
and Scroll, which presupposes the pupil is 
tecommended by a sponsor and is in the 
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upper third of the class, an honor which I 
think only three high school pupils in West 
Virginia received. 

I should like to make mention of the sys- 
tem of grading in vogue in Huntington, 
which I think is very fine. It serves to put 
our deaf children on a more normal basis. 
We grade A, B, C, D, E, etc.; A represents 
a certain group of attitudes of the student; 
B represents a certain other group; in that 
way, when a child receives A, he knows he 
has attained this sort of approach to his 
work; in other words, he is being graded 
in terms of normal living. 

I am, however, more concerned with extra- 
curricular activities, the sort of thing Dr. 
Washburne mentioned last night in his 
“other half” of the morning, the “other half’ 
of the afternoon, and then the development 
of those things as they reach out in the out- 
side life of the child. 

Whether your school is residential or a 
day school, no doubt you have clubs for your 
deaf children. In day schools, we are par- 
ticularly anxious that the children belong to 
clubs. I think it is quite general now in 
schools that a period of the day, at least once 
a week, is devoted to club work. There is 
no reason why our deaf pupils cannot take 
a very full part in that club work. If they 
have the opportunity to do it in association 
with hearing children, so much the better; 
if they do not, and must be associated only 
with other deaf children, by all means let 
them do it in the “hearing’’ way. 

Our parties can be so conducted that the 
children get all the social graces and con- 
ventional forms that will help them later on 
in social activities with hearing people. No 
matter where we are educating our deaf 
children, sooner or later they must meet a 
hearing world in its own way, for outside of 
our particular schools, people are not espe- 
cially concerned with their especial prob- 
lems; they must make, after all, the final 
adjustment. 

Every school probably has some opportu- 
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nity to associate its pupils with hearing chil- 
dren in certain forms of club work, like 
Scouting, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Reserves or 
Boy Scouts, girls’ department of the Y. W. 
C. A. and boys’ department of the Y. M. 
Cus, 

It has been my experience that our chil- 
dren take a very average part and some- 
times even a part of leadership in some of 
those groups. I have known boys, par- 
ticularly, at the Y. M. C. A., to be con- 
sidered leaders in their boys’ department, 
going on without any thought of whether 
they were deaf or not. I have in mind, 
particularly, a boy who was twenty before 
he realized that anybody might be sorry for 
him. When he did realize that people were 
sorry for him, it made him face something 
that was entirely new, and he met the first 
adjustment of that kind. He had been ac- 
customed to taking his part outside of school 
hours and partially within school hours, in 
hearing groups, in an absolutely normal 
way, and had not considered it anything 
unusual at all. 

In athletics, very many times our pupils 
excel. The very fact that they feel that they 
can do as well or better, is a thing that is 
going to develop and give them self-con- 
fidence to go ahead. It prevents them from 
developing the inferiority complex which 
Miss Camp spoke of earlier in the after- 
noon. 

The more varied their activities, and the 
greater the number of things that each in- 
dividual does, the less chance there is go- 
ing to be for a sense of inferiority. There 
is very seldom one individual who excels 
in all lines. If he is first in one, he is apt 
to be fifth, tenth, or last, in something else. 

In our school, our children feel a very 
definite responsibility for doing certain 
things. We do not have a special parent- 
teacher association. Every parent in our 
schools belongs to the local parent-teacher 
association and the principal of the school 
is an ex-officio member of the City Council 
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of that association. Our children feel that 
they, like every other class in every school 
in the city, must do something, sometime 
during the year, to provide entertainment 
for the parent-teacher association. 

Not frequently we are called to enter. 
tain other parent-teacher associations, and 
the children understand that it is a matter 
of publicity and do not feel that it is be. 
cause they do things better, but because 
other people are interested in knowing 
more about them. They gain a poise that 
they perhaps otherwise would not have as 
such small children. 

I have been particularly interested in the 
Junior Red Cross as a means of developing 
in the deaf child a sense of thought for the 
needs of others. Many times our children 
are given things, they are surrounded by 
those who are seeking to understand them, 
and they do not realize that they have a 
definite duty to understand others and to 
contribute to the welfare of other people. 
I have considered that the Junior Red Cross 
perhaps offered as easy and as general an 
answer to that problem as anything else, 
although, of course, it would not be the 
only answer. 

Mrs. Hurd spoke yesterday of the con- 
tribution which thorough, normal speech 
training gives in the matter of adjusting the 
deaf young person after he has finished 
school. All through the program both yes 
terday and today, we have met with that very 
thing, showing how our deaf people go out 
and make an adjustment to a new situation. 
Given the tools and the social attitude, that 
is quite the usual thing; there is no reason 
why they cannot go ahead. 

I have a very deep faith in this pos 
sibility because I have seen it work. It is 
not only the outstanding cases that I am 
considering now, I am thinking particularly 


of a whole class of deaf boys and girls, 


some of them with no particular ability, 


who have this year finished junior high 
school very creditably, one of them with | 
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high honors, several with just average 
grades, and one just barely skinning 
through. They have all made a contribu- 
tion to the life in that school, and they 
have all met the requirements. 

Last winter I heard this statement made, 
and I think it is worth repeating: “The 
new challenge to youth is to meet intel- 
ligently and courageously the demands of a 
new day. Seeking a way of life is the task 
in which the youth of all nations must 
share.” 

I believe all of us are conscious that not 
only in out own particular field, but in every 
field, we seem to be in a period of transi- 
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tion, in a period when everyone is seeking 
to learn, because we recognize that no 
longer do we accept the old without ques- 
tion, but must learn, vocationally and other- 
wise, new ways of doing things. 

If we give our deaf child the tools and 
the attitudes, he is going to meet the chal- 
lenge of the new day, even as we have 
met it, some very perfectly, others not so 
well, but varying only as individuals, not be- 
cause one is deaf and the other fellow is not. 


As the hour was late, adjournment fol- 
lowed immediately. 





OUR THANKS 


RATEFUL acknowledgment is made to the following publishers and manufacturers 
who cooperated in making the exhibit at the Association meeting a success: 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS 
EpITH M. BUELL 

O-B CRAFT COMPANY 

JoHN Day COMPANY 

DouBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY 
GINN & COMPANY 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Hinps, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, INC. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Coralie N. KENFIELD 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 

E. A. Myers & SONS 

A. J. NysTtRoM COMPANY 

RUTH PAXSON 

Row, PETERSON & COMPANY 
BENJAMIN H. SANBORN COMPANY 
AGATHA SCALLY 

E. H. SHELDON COMPANY 
SHERMAN SMITH 

STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WiL_cox & FoLLETr COMPANY 


JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


For the benefit of members not privileged to examine the exhibits, reviews and 
appraisals of certain books will be published in future numbers of the VoLTa REVIEW. 
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The Association Banquet 


HE customary banquet for members 
Tm guests of the Association was 

held in the Red Room of the Pfister 
Hotel Wednesday evening, July 2nd, and 
was an unusually enjoyable occasion. A 
feature that added no little to the pleasure 
was the singing of familiar songs and im- 
promptu toasts to Milwaukee, the hotel, 
various persons at the speakers’ table, and 
oficers of the Association and the Summer 
School. The entire audience took part with 
much and spontaneity, 
groups from Virginia, Kentucky, Wiscon- 
sin, and other states vied with each other 


enthusiasm and 


in rendering their state songs. The singing 
was led by Miss Mary New, a member of 


the Summer School faculty at Milwaukee. 

The session that followed the banquet 
was opened by President McManaway, who 
spoke with regret of the ‘fact that former 
President Harris Taylor, who was to have 
been the toast master of the evening, was 
unable to be present. Saying that recent 
contact with the workers in the great White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection had impressed him with the 
great good that must come to the country 
from their efforts, the chairman introduced 
a member of several committees in that 
conference, Dr. Harry Baker, Director of the 
Psychological Clinic in the Detroit Public 
Schools. 





The Significance of the White House 


Conference 


By Harry BAKER 


HE White House Conference on Child 

Health and Protection is something that 
has been organized for about a year, and 
that promises to go ahead for some little 
time, for there are many things to be done. 
There are literally hundreds engaged in the 
work, directors, advisors, committees, re- 
search workers, etc. 

First of all I can say that the President of 
the United States, deeply interested in child 
health and welfare, is the one primarily re- 
As his first 
aide and secretary he has Dr. Wilbur, a man 
of great ability who is also interested in the 
field of education. Dr. Barnard, Director 
General of the Conference, is another man 
of outstanding ability. 


sponsible for the movement. 


The purpose of the organization is to stim- 
ulate the study of conditions among chil- 
dren. The Conference is trying to do three 


general types of investigation and publicity: 
first of all, to find out what is being done; 
second, to determine what should be done; 
third, to indicate how it can be done. 

There is a fairly liberal amount of money 
to carry out the program. One does not 
know from just what source these funds 
come. It has been rumored that an amount 
left over from the Belgian Relief Fund was 
made available through action of the don- 
ors who wished it used for the welfare of 
American children. However, that is merely 
a rumor. 

The organization itself consists of a gen- 
eral planning committee, a sort of steering 
committee made up of about twenty leaders 
in education and public welfare. Under 
them the organization itself is divided into 
four main sections with committees and sub- 
committees. There are seventeen committees 
under the so-called sectional divisions. 
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To give you an idea of what some of 
these sections are and what they are endeav- 
oring to do I may say of the Medical Serv- 
ice Section, as an example, that it has three 
committees: one is on the growth and de- 
velopment of children; another on prenatal 
and maternal care; the third has to do with 
medical care of children, and has some fif- 
teen or twenty sub-divisions each working 
in a specialized field; one on the mental dis- 
eases of children, others working on other 
diseases of children and the medical care 
given children afflicted with these diseases. 
This whole section is mainly in the hands 
of physicians. 

Another major group deals with Public 
Health Service. Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon-General of the United States, is 
chairman. One committee of this section is 
on public health organizations, dealing with 
the community organizations established lo- 
cally throughout the United States, searching 
out their problems and the methods they 
employ to meet them in each locality. An- 
other is the Committee on Communicable 
Disease Control. There is a sub-committee 
for each of the communicable diseases to 
which children are exposed. Another sub- 
committee of this section deals with milk 
production and distribution. 

The next two sections have to do with 
the educational side of the work. Section 
Three, under Dr. F. J. Kelly of Idaho, is 
studying Education and Training. He has 
working with him seven sub-committees: 
one is on The Family and Parent Education ; 
another is called the Committee on the In- 
fant and Pre-school Child; still another is 
the School Child Committee. One commit- 
tee deals with Vocational Guidance and 
Child Labor; another with Recreation and 
Physical Education; and the last, that one 
working under Dr. Charles Berry, and of 
which your President is a member, is devot- 
ing its attention to Special Classes of Chil- 
dren. (I understand that quite a number of 

your other officers and members are also serv- 
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ing in the Conference.) Let me say of the 
work of the first sub-committee in this sec- 
tion that I believe that we are making more 
progress in education of children by proper 
education of parents than in any other pos- 
sible way, possibly more than in the schools 
themselves. 

The work of the Committee on the Pre- 
school Child is of supreme importance. 
Handiing of children in the formative years 
is one of our major problems. I am sure, 
as the father of two children, that I have 
done a great deal of damage which the 
schools will have a time to offset, when the 
children start to school. 

There is a certain overlapping of the fields 
in which these committees work, but I am 
sure that the more information we get from 
the more different angles the better off we 
will be. This is especially true in the con- 
sideration of matters of behavior and delin- 
quency. 

Another section has been added to this 
major section I am told. This group will 
attack the problem of the Youth Outside the 
Home and School. James West, long asso- 
ciated with the Boy Scout Movement, is di- 
recting this study. 

The fourth general section has to do with 
Handicapped Children, particularly those 
phases of prevention, maintenance and pro- 
tection. Its four committees function un- 
der the following designations: The Com- 
mittee on State and Local Organization for 
the Handicapped; The Committee on Physi- 
cally and Mentally Handicapped; The Com- 
mittee on the Socially Handicapped, dealing 
with Dependency and Neglect; and the com- 
mittee on the Socially Handicapped in Re- 
spect to Delinquency. 

You see, there are committees for almost 
every major interest and activity of child- 
hood. All together there are in these 
committees between five and seven hun- 
dred persons, and many are serving with 
more than one section or sub-section. Each 
of the committees is headed by a leader not 
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only in theory but in accomplishment in the 
field to which he is related. 

Now, how do they work? 

Each sub-committee has met and laid out 
the plan of investigation, named its several 
advisors and proceeded along the lines 
adopted for it. Some have been functioning 
since last January. The purpose of each 
group is, as I have seid, to find out what is 
being done, what needs to be done and how 
to do it. Each is supremely concerned with 
the recommendations which it expects to 
propose as a result of its findings. Already 
tentative drafts of recommendations have 
been formulated in some committees. These 
reports are for the most part in narrative 
form that they may be given wide publicity 
and may secure attention from the general 
public, for whom they are directly intended. 
I understand that later they will be revised 
more in the form of descriptive reports, 
written in terms of issues and recommenda- 
tions. The preliminary reports are limited, 
for a sub-section of ten groups, to 10,000 
words, about one thousand words for each 
section. After the general meeting in Wash- 
ington, next November, when discussions 
have brought out the heart of each report, 
longer and more specific statements will be 
prepared. There is no particular limitation 
for these. Some may be one to three hun- 
dred pages in length. One is quite sure 
that in their final form they will contain a 
wealth of invaluable information. 

To give you a concrete idea of what we 
may expect to learn as a result of these in- 
vestigations, let me take from the field of 
education a few topics upon which light will 
be thrown. 

We hope to learn something of the no- 
menclature of classes; what shall be called 
important, what less important; something 
of the objectives of education; what sort of 
teacher-training we should have to meet the 
demands of an ever-changing society; what 
should be the general and what the special 
requirements for training to teach special 
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groups of children; what methods should be 
employed; how to appraise results of in- 
struction; what pupil turn-over we should 
expect; what kind of follow up, what type 
of vocational guidance; how much it all 
costs. It costs approximately five times as 
much per pupil to educate special types as 
it does normal children: we must know 
whether this is justified, and if so, how to 
reconcile the difference to the taxpayer; what 
legislation we need to effect desirable 
changes. (Here let me commend Wiscon- 
sin, one of the few states, and the leader 
among those, providing considerable funds 
for the education of special groups.) 

You see at once, when you take some fif- 
teen or twenty points and try to build a pro- 
gram that will answer all these questions 
with respect to all types of children, that 
we have a terrific problem. It may be that, 
following the meeting in November, an- 
other will be called to organize people and 
institutions to put the thing over. For we 
still have the big problem, how to do what 
is necessary. The information will be avail- 
able. It would be a great mistake not to 
follow it up. The problem will be to get 
communities to co-operate in carrying out 
recommendations. 

In addition to the great mass of reliable 
information which our present organization 
is making available, material upon which to 
build future programs, there is another value 
being derived from the work of the White 
House Conference. I refer to the splendid 
effect of bringing the numerous agencies 
operating throughout the land into close 
harmony and giving each an insight into the 
work of all the rest. We have learned the 
common points of interest; have learned 
that we can work together to achieve com- 
mon ends; with the exchange of views and 
the interpretation of our problems from the 
view point of others working as selflessly 
for the general welfare we will build better 
organizations, more effective methods, and 
will secure in the end more adequate sup- 
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port for our programs. I hope that in such 
things, all minor issues as well as major dif- 
ferences in types of -instruction, etc., may 
all be straightened out and a harmonious 
front be presented. We may then hope to 
change the condition of defective children. 
As an example, among these there are not 
more than ten per cent who are receiving any 
adequate care, treatment or diagnosis. If 
we can raise that to even 75 per cent, all 
that the White House Conference may have 
done will have been justified. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Baker's address, 
Mr. McManaway spoke briefly as follows: 
“IT have an announcement to make. It is 
a little out of the ordinary, but I think the 
occasion is out of the ordinary! This after- 
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noon, by air mail, I received a copy of a new 
book, published by the Volta Bureau. | 
hold it in my hand. You saw it advertised 
in the last number of the VOLTA REviEw: 
“Those in the Dark Silence,’ by Corinne 
Rocheleau and Rebecca Mack. It tells the 
appealing story of six hundred and sixty 
cases of blind-deafness, which they have 
discovered during the last five years, and in 
which this Association is much interested, 
We are very happy to have with us tonight 
the co-authors of this book. I am going 
to ask Miss Rocheleau and Miss Mack to 
stand . . . [Enthusiastic applause.) . . . 
Miss Rocheleau will appear on our program 
tomorrow. 

“It now becomes my duty to bring to you 
the President's message.” 





Address of the President 


By Howarp M. MCMANAWAY 


N presenting to you my first address as 

President of the Association, I want to 
assure you that I am doing so with pride 
and humility, and with a very deep sense of 
responsibility. I took occasion this after- 
noon to read the list of my predecessors in 
office, and I want to read it to you—it is a 
very impressive list. 

The first President was Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, who served from 1890 to 
1893; the second President was Philip G. 
Gillett, who served from 1893 to 1899. 
Then Dr. Bell served a second term, 1899 
to 1905; he was succeeded by Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, 1905 to 1913; then Dr. Caroline A. 
Yale, 1913 to 1915; Edmund Lyon, 1915 
to 1920; Harris Taylor, 1920 to 1930. 

I think you can readily understand my 
feeling of pride and also my feeling of hu- 
mility. It is not necessary, I am sure, to 
undertake to tell you of the achievements of 
these people individuaily, or of the very 
splendid work each did as President of this 
Association. 


I wish very much that Miss Yale and Dr. 
Taylor might be here this evening. I en- 
joyed recently an opportunity fdr a confer- 
ence, or a very happy talk (conference is 
too serious a word), with Miss Yale. | 
was delighted to see her again, to talk with 
her and try to answer some of the questions 
she asked, because she is just as closely in 
touch with everything that is going on as if 
she had attended every session of the As- 
sociation. 

How the work of the Association pros- 
pered under Dr. Taylor's administration it 
is not necessary to tell you, either; his very 
gentle aggressiveness, his courage, his stead- 
fast endeavor for better speech and better 
language, better conditions for the deaf 
child in every respect, his uncompromising 
principle, his very delightful leadership, are 
things known to us all. I am sure that we 
can say of him that he is 
“One who never turned his 

marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 


back but 
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Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
| wish he were here this evening. 


The Association’s History 

This Association has a great record; it 
has stood from the beginning for speech, 
and better speech, and better speech; it has 
stood for better language, because you can- 
not have speech without language, as Dr. 
Bell pointed out. It has stood for teacher 
training; that is indicated in its constitution 
setting forth the purposes of the organiza- 
tion; it is indicated by the fact that the first 
summer meeting lasted for ten days and 
was in itself a summer school; it is indicated 
by the fact that for a great many years the 
Association has made an annual appropria- 
tion for training of teachers at Clarke 
School, an appropriation of $1,500.00 a year. 
It has rendered great help to parents through 
the pages of the VoLTA REVIEW and fe- 
prints which have been widely distributed 
through the Volta Bureau, its official home; 
it has been the clearing house of informa- 
tion relating to work for the deaf, not only 
in America, but in other countries. 

It has at its headquarters the largest li- 
brary relating to the deaf in the world, 20,- 
000 volumes or more; it has been an active 
agency in the promotion of everything good 
for the deaf and in the dissemination of in- 
formation, as Dr. Bell intended that it 
should be. 

I believe the work for deafened soldiers, 
at the close of the War, would not have been 
carried on if it had not been for the suc- 
cess with which work with deaf children 
had been carried on as a resu!t of the ac- 
tivities of this Association. 

We have had a very worthwhile part, I 
think, in the development, growth, and en- 
couragement of the Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing. I think that 
is a thing in which we can take a great deal 
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of pride—the wonderful work which that 
organization has done in awakening people 
to the handicap of even partial deafness, and 
especially the work which they have done in 
arousing the public school authorities to the 
necessity for testing the hearing of children 
and providing special facilities for hundreds 
of them in speech reading. That is a thing 
in which we can take pride, because we have 
had a great deal to do with it. For a long 
time, the VoLTA Review was devoted as 
much to their interests as ours, and now that 
they have a separate publication, the Awdi- 
tory Outlook, we furnish them with an edi- 
tor. 

Recently this organization has organized 
summer schools and carried them on. It 
has conducted for a number of years a place- 
ment agency for teachers who wanted posi- 
tions and superintendents who wanted teach- 
ers—a service to its members. 

At the Association summer meetings, like 
this one, opportunity has been given to see 
some of the best teachers in America demon- 
strate with deaf children the methods by 
which they have achieved the remarkable re- 
sults for which their work is known. 


I have listed these things rather carefully, 
because I think many of us have not stopped 
to think about them, to enumerate them. 
Sometimes we have not properly evaluated 
them; we have thought that we were sub- 
scribing for the VoLtTA Review, and that 
there was nothing much to Association mem- 
bership except what we got out of the mag- 
azine. I think we have been in error if we 
felt that way about it, and I am proud to 
belong to this Association as an organization. 

I should like to ask you what other or- 
ganization in this field has such a record 
of achievement, what other organization is 
so actively at work, what other organization 
is doing so much for the teacher, for the 
deaf child? 

When the Association was organized, it 
was organized with a very definite purpose 


in view. It stood for a principle which at 
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that time needed fighting for, and it made a 
good fight. That fight has been won—I 
think I can say that without fear of contra- 
diction; not that speech is as good as we 
want it, but that there is no longer any 
doubt among educators of the deaf that every 
child has a right to speech and that every 
child must be given the opportunity to learn 
it. 


A Program for the Future 

We must look forward to other objectives, 
and I want to consider with you tonight a 
few of them. These objectives have been 
indicated somewhat in the program of this 
Summer Meeting; the keynote of that pro- 
gtam is normality for the deaf child. 1 do 
not know whether the organizers themselves, 
as a group, would have dared to announce 
such a goal in the beginning. Oralism, as 
we know it today, is a very different thing 
from what it was in 1890, except in one or 
two schools. It is a very different thing 
from articulation teaching fifteen or twenty 
minutes a day for pupils or classes in rota- 
tion, somewhat as some of us are now at- 
tempting to give auricular training. 

Normality in language—we feel that that 
is not too high a goal; normality in the use 
of hearing—that is going to be the great 
development within the next few years in 
our work; normality in attitudes and in so- 
cial relationships—I regret very much that 
all of you were not present at the session 
this afternoon when that subject was dis- 
cussed. Many have said that it was one of 
the very best sessions of the whole confer- 
ence thus far. 

And then, normality through the profes- 
sional growth of teachers. 

Who has led the way in this fight for bet- 
ter things? The teachers! Speaking per- 
sonally, everything I know about work for 
the deaf I have learned from the teachers, 
most of them teachers in my own school, 
and that is true of a great many of the ad- 
ministrators. The teachers have stood al- 
ways for better things for the pupils, and 
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they have not been satisfied with anything 
less than the best. I believe that there is 
just as much idealism in this Association to- 
day as there was in the hearts and minds of 
its founders, and if that is true, then we can 
look for real progress in the days which 
lie ahead. 

There have been many handicaps. Not al- 
ways have we reached our goals. There have 
not always been enough good teachers, and 
classes that have started off with bright pros- 
pects have suddenly come to a halt and fal- 
tered, discouraged. 

We have not known enough about the 
normal child, about how he behaves. We 
are happy at this time to be coming in con- 
tact with the Teachers’ College, where they 
are studying that problem most seriously, as 
Dr. Baker outlined to us the other night. 
His paper is going to be a very definite con- 
tribution to our work. 

We have not known enough about the 
deaf child, and how he differs from the nor- 
mal child. We have not known enough 
about deafness, about how people hear, and 
we do not know much now. We have tend- 
ed to ignore in our educational practice the 
remnants of hearing which the child has 
had, and we have been very timid about try- 
ing anything different from the work of our 
predecessors. 

I was so delighted the other night when 
Dr. Baker held up, as an objective for pro- 
gressive teachers, the attitude of experimen- 
tation. After you are sure of your ground, 
after you know your field, after you can 
move with some assurance, then do not be 
content simply to step in the tracks of some- 
body who went ahead. 

The work sometimes has not been as sat- 
isfactory as it should be, through lack of ad- 
ministrative co-operation in the schools them- 


selves. Sometimes there has been discour- 


agement because our pupils, after having 
been trained, have not had the opportunity 
to go ahead with higher training under sim- 
ilar conditions. 


There have been discour- 
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agements sometimes through general apathy 
and lack of understanding from the public 
generally, from the educated public, from 
the scientific and educational world. And 
then there has been a lack of facilities, a 
lack of money. In part, some of these things, 
some of these failures, are our own fault, 
but in part they have continued because the 
time has not seemed quite ripe for a change. 


A New Spirit Abroad 

I want to tell you, my friends, that I feel 
that the change has come. There are very 
hopeful signs. One of the most hopeful is 
the great interest which the teachers are 
showing in professional improvement, the 
way in which the schools are reporting that 
practically all members of their faculties are 
taking extension work in colleges and uni- 
versities, the way in which you flock to- 
gether from every corner of the United 
States for a summer school like this, the way 
in which you come and stay a week at your 
own expense in order that you may see the 
best practices demonstrated for your benefit. 

There is more open-mindedness among 
ourselves; we are not quite so sure that we 
are right; we are not quite so sure that we 
know everything that is to be known about 
the deaf child, and we are willing to take 
some information and advice, to revise our 
opinions occasionally, and that is a very en- 
couraging thing. 

There is much more wholehearted co-op- 
eration from superintendents, as a group. 
(See how many we have here!) You know 
how confidently we can count upon their 
understanding, their sympathy, and their 
help, in working toward ideal conditions. 

The colleges and universities are taking 
an interest in our work and offering oppor- 
tunities for special training. The facilities 
for exchange of ideas are better than ever 
before. 

Some of our more progressive schools are 
seeking for the co-operation of parents. We 
have not always had it, and we have seen 
our children drop behind during the sum- 
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mer vacation in their speech and language, 
because the parents did not understand how 
to co-operate and carry on and capitalize. 
Some of us have not done as much parent- 
teacher work as we should. I confess to 
that very humbly myself, but if there is any 
field of education in which it is needed, it is 
needed in ours, because parents understand 
what to do with a deaf child far less than 
they understand what to do with a hearing 
child. 


Influences From Without 

And the situation looks hopeful because 
scientific and financial aid seem to be com- 
ing our way. Let me name briefly a few of 
the things that have happened in the very 
recent past: 

You know of one of the great Founda- 
tions which made possible a survey of schools 
for the deaf on a national scale. Some of 
you know of the large sum of money which 
has been raised for the American Otological 
Society's study of the causes of deafness. In 
a conference in Detroit last week, at the 
time of the meeting of the American Med- 
ical Association, I listened to representatives 
of several leading universities tell of the 
very wonderful programs which they have 
inaugurated for the study of deafness ana- 
tomically, physiologically, pathologically. 
We are bound to benefit from those studies. 
One institution reported that $700,000.00 
was being spent in the erection and equip- 
ment of a building for special study of eye, 
ear, nose and throat diseases. 

You know of the work of the Federation 
for the Hard of Hearing, in the survey of 
deafness among school children. You know 
of the Coolidge fund for research. You 
know of the conferences called by the Na- 
tional Research Council on problems of the 
deaf, and what we hope for from those. 
You have just heard tonight about the White 
House Conference. That committee meeting 
last week in Detroit was an attempt to get 
together representatives of various medical 
and social organizations, educators of the 
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deaf, and others, in an effort to put on a 
national program for the prevention of deaf- 
Why that has not been done before, 
I don’t know, but it ought to mean a great 
deal for us. 

Individual scientists and specialists are 
investigating along their own lines to aid 
us in the development of instruments, of 
techniques; things are coming to us so fast 
that we cannot keep up; large industrial or- 
ganizations are making investigations, put- 
ting on research programs with radio and 
amplification; we do not know what is just 
ahead of us along that line. These outside 
organizations are asking of us information 
and facts, they are asking for guidance and 
leadership and advice, and we ought to give 
it to them; it is an obligation we owe to 
help them to the extent of our ability. 


ness. 


Our Next Step 

Now, what is the function of the Asso- 
ciation in this program? As we revise our 
objectives, we must revise our scheme of or- 
ganization, developing new ways and means 
of meeting new situations; and I have listed 
several things which it seems to me we 
ought to attempt. 

In the first place, I think we should work 
for the enrollment of all oral teachers in this 
Organization, as an opportunity for service 
and for self-development; as an opportunity 
to make vocal, so to speak, the things which 
they are thinking and feeling and wanting 
to see worked out. As we are united in aim 
and organized in effort, we will make these 
dreams effective. The founders of the Asso- 
ciation felt that certain things ought to be 
done and that they could be done better by 
an organized group than by individuals 
working separately. It seems to me that 
every teacher of the deaf ought to be able 
to see that. 

We have got to have broader interests. 
Recently a committee was appointed to study 
the question of the blind-deaf; I think you 
all know that nothing has ever been done in 
an organized way for this group. The work- 
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ers for the deaf have been inclined to say 
“It is a problem for the workers for the 
blind,’ and vice versa. The result is that 
only a few individuals have been helped; 
the great group, as a whole, has not been 
touched. 

We have got to take more interest than 
we have ever done in the hard of hearing 
child (we have a committee that has a re- 
port to present at this meeting). 

We have got to do more to enlist the in- 
terest and sympathy of parents. We need 
more influence, more people to help us 
do things. Where have we a right to look, 
if not to the parents of the children that we 
are educating? Why should not the parents 
of all our children be members of this As- 
sociation, and why should we not set that 
up as an objective for immediate accom- 
plishment insofar as we can attain it? 


We want to extend our influence still fur- 
ther in the field of publication of worth- 
while volumes, such as this, for instance 
(holding up the copy of ‘Those in the Dark 
Silence”), on which we are willing to place 
our stamp. We have recently been ap- 
proached by at least eight different people, 
or groups of people, with really valuable 
contributions to the literature dealing with 
our particular field, asking us to publish 
them and put the stamp of the Volta Bureau 
on them. If we fail to do this, we shall have 
missed a great opportunity. 

Then the question of certification. I want 
to ask you teachers this question: Whom do 


you want to determine the basis for your 


certification? Do you want to do it your- 
selves in your own Association, or do you 
want somebody else to do it? I think that 
is what the question comes down to. 

In England, long ago, teachers for the 
deaf set up their own standards; they certifi- 
cate their own teachers. Are we going to 


do less, or are we going to have standards 
imposed upon us by somebody who does 
not know as much about the subject as we 
ourselves ? 
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The question of funds, I think, will more 
or less solve itself, if we work together. If 
we are satisfied that the program we have 
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should be discouraged, why we should not 
look forward confidently to the accomplish- 
ment of such a program if we really think 


set up is worthy of our own support, by the it is worth while. 
, | whole group, if we can convince the parents 
of our children that our objectives are worth- 
. | while and deserving of their support, we will 
, have made headway, and it ought to be eas- 
ier thereafter to get the support from out- 
side which we feel we have a right to look 
for. 

I have tried to tell you very simply, and 
as briefly as I could, of the future which I 
have tried to visualize since this responsi- 
bility has fallen on my shoulders. It is go- 
ing to take work, it is going to take a con- 
certed effort, but I see no reason why we 


The President's speech was interrupted by 
frequent outbursts of applause, and warmly 
applauded at the close. 

Telegrams of greetings to the Association 
from Miss Caroline A. Yale and Dr. Harris 
Taylor were read, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to send telegraphic messages to Miss 
Yale, Dr. Taylor, and’ Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowen, expressing the deep regret of those 
present that these friends could not be in 
attendance. After a few announcements the 
session adjourned. 





a. teaching of speech and lip reading to deaf children would appear from every 

point of view to be permanent in its character and of widespread influence in this 
country. From a feeble beginning, it has grown until it commands the sympathy and 
support of almost every school in the country, in many instances quite dominating their 
methods of instruction. Ridiculed, derided, scoffed at, it has kept steadily onward in 
its course, gathering steadfast friends and generous supporters, until today fully three- 
fourths of all the pupils under instruction in the schools of the country are taught 
speech and speech reading, while a majority of them are enjoying the advantages. of 
oral instruction alone. This great change is the result of constant, healthful growth. 
It did not spring up, mushroom-like, in a single night, but has taken almost half a 
century of effort for its consummation. An evolution, to be sure, it has become almost 
a complete revolution.—President A. L. E. CROUTER, 1912. 


: - oa greatest danger of the teacher of the deaf in America is that which damned China, 
ancestor worship. Don’t insult the memory of a Crouter by trying to crystallize 
what he has done without change or improvement, but honor him by appreciating his 
spirit and motives when he was in the schoolroom or office and was recognized as one 
of the most advanced in theory and fertile in expedient that ever lived in this country 
... Take a Yale—the greatest living teacher of the deaf today! Remember that there 
never has been in the history of the education of the deaf in America a person more 
anxious to go out and seek information, advice, and assistance, a person who could work 
harder and make more experiments than Caroline A. Yale. Don’t crystallize the things 
that she has done. Utilize what she has given us to the fullest possible extent—as 
stepping stones to something that she would have gone up to if she had had the time to 
doit . . . It is high time for us to start a new group of pioneers. I sincerely hope that 
as members of this Association, while giving due appreciation to all that has been done, 
while utilizing it to the fullest advantage, we shall also have hopes of adding something 
ourselves.— President HARRIS TAYLOR, 1926. 
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Conference of Day School Teachers 


HE conference of day school teachers 
7 was held at the State Teachers’ Col- 

lege Thursday afternoon, July third. 
In the absence of Miss Mabel Adams, who 
had planned the program but was pre- 
vented from attending, Miss Olive Whildin, 
Supervisor of Special Education, Baltimore, 


Md., presided. It was ascertained that 
twenty-four teachers, representing seventeen 
cities in eight states, were present. Five re- 


ported that they taught single, ungraded 
classes of deaf children, and five others that 
they taught several grades. The rest held 
state or local supervisory positions, or taught 
in graded schools for the deaf. 


Home Contacts 
Miss Whildin opened the discussion by 
reading the following statement from Miss 
Adams, about a recent experiment under- 
taken in her school: 


The Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
in Boston has a plan for home visiting which 
may be of interest. 

The Principal has at her disposal, through 
an association, the interest of certain in- 
vested funds which have been given from 
time to time. To this is added other small 
sums given to help out the plan. These 
funds have no connection with public 
money. 

At the beginning of the school year, every 
teacher is asked to visit each pupil in her 
class at least once, and oftener if she cares 
to. The teacher is paid a stated sum, and 
if the carfare amounts to more than fifty 
cents, she is reimbursed for that. 

The visit includes a lesson given in the 
presence of as many members of the family 
as possible. It is found that if the family 
realizes what the deaf child is capable of, 
much more home help will be given. Either 
before or after the lesson, the teacher has a 
friendly talk with the parents or some older 
brother or sister, in which she seeks to learn 
the pupil’s habits of eating, sleeping and 
play, his disposition, and his general place 
in the family life. She listens sympathetic- 
ally to the story of prosperity or poverty, and 


gives tactful advice whenever she can. § 
far as courtesy allows, she follows up the 
family history, taking special pains to lear 
if the parents were related to each other, 

The visit is regarded as a social event of 
high importance by the family, and especially 
so by the pupil. To the teacher it becomes 
a great source of enlightenment. As she 
rides on trolley, steam-train, trolley again, 
and perhaps on bus, and then plods a weary 
mile to reach her destination, she realizes 
why the child is sometimes late. If she 
finds an unkempt home, she wonders, not 
that her pupil is careless about his appear 
ance, but that after all, he seems to be the 
member of the family taking the best care of 
himself, and rejoices that at least some of 
her lessons have fallen on good ground. If 
she finds a bare home, with every evidence 
of poverty, she resolves that social agencies 
must be approached. When she finally de- 
parts, bonds have been established between 
that family and the school which will grow 
stronger as the years go on. 

The teacher makes a written report of 
every home visit, which is read by the Prin- 
cipal and filed in the child’s container in the 
office, where it is accessible to the other 
teachers. 

Some teachers are not strong enough to 
make these visits, as pupils often live in te- 
mote towns and cities. These cases are cared 
for by younger teachers, who obtain from the 
homeroom teacher exactly what messages she 
wishes conveyed, and what information she 
wishes to transmit. It has come about that 
one teacher has made more visits than any 
other, and has become rather a specialist. 
To her the Principal entrusts visits which 
involve definite investigation. This same 
teacher also investigates prospective pupils. 

A teacher is not limited to one visit pet 


pupil, she may make more if she chooses, 


and children who particularly need atten- 
tion often entertain ‘teacher’ several times 
in the year. These visits are all paid for. 

We believe that, for our purposes, this 
visiting of the schoolroom teacher is mote 
valuable than that of a single visiting-teachet 
would be. 

“Things seen are mightier than things 


heard,” and after a teacher has once seem } 
for herself the home-life of a child, she cat | 
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appreciate the situation far more vividly 
than she can when she has only heard a de- 
scription from another's lips. 

No other school reported just exactly this 
ype of home contact, but some mentioned 
yisits at the teacher's expense, home lessons 
not paid for, visits for which transportation 
was provided, frequent visits by the parents 
to the school, special visits by the parents 
to the teacher's home, etc. Miss Newlee, 
of Chicago, said that the parent-teacher or- 
ganization in her school formed a valuable 
connecting link, as demonstrations of teach- 
ing were frequently given at meetings. She 
stated, however, that the foreign-born par- 
ents had not co-operated in this way, and 
that she was especially glad, on their ac- 
count, to have Miss Adams’ suggestion for 
home lessons. 

A number of teachers reported that their 
schools held “‘open house’’ during Education 
Week, or at other times, especially in the 
evenings, so that parents employed during 
the day could come. 

All warmly endorsed the value of home 
contacts, and thought Miss Adams’ plan an 
excellent one. 


Connection with the City School System 

All present said that their schools or class- 
es were units of the local school system and 
received the advantages of the larger group. 


School Buildings 

Most of the schools represented at the 
meeting were housed in buildings for nor- 
mal children, thus affording contact between 
the deaf pupils and those not handicapped. 
The teachers felt that this was most desira- 
ble; some, that it was necessary, and that 
even a school for the deaf large enough to 
have a building of its own should provide 
for at least playground and gymnasium, and 
perhaps also classroom, association with nor- 
mal children. 


School Lunches 
Various plans for noon lunches were re- 
ported. In several places, the local parent- 
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teacher associations had equipped and di- 
rected the management of lufichrooms for 
the deaf children. In others, thé schools in 
which the classes for the deaf were housed 
operated lunch rooms at cost. In other Cass, 
the children brought their own lunches from 
home, these being supplemented sometimes 
by certain articles from the school cafeteria. 
One school for the deaf serves one hot dish, 
and collects fifteen cents a week from the 
children who can afford to pay. Needy cases 
pay nothing. The service in this school is 
of course operated at a loss, which is borne 
by the school board. 


Untrained Supervisors 

In response to a question, two teachers 
reported that they worked under supervisors 
who had had no special training in teaching 
the deaf or in supervision. The chairman 
commented that this was in marked con- 
trast to answers made about six years ago 
to the same question, when about three- 
fourths of the teachers reported that they 
were under the supervision of persons who 
had not had special training. She did not 
know whether there had been general im- 
provement, or whether the change was due 
to the fact that the majorities present in the 
two instances were from different sections of 
the country. 

Clerical Work 

All of the teachers said that they were 
called upon for clerical work, but only one, 
the head of a rather large day school, had 
found it burdensome, and she had recently 
been given a secretary. 

Industrial Training 

In introducing this topic the chairman said 
that one criticism often brought against day 
schools for the deaf was that they could not 
offer industrial opportunities as good as 
those in the residential schools. She inquired 
whether this charge could be refuted, and 
the following points were brought out: 

In Chicago, a prevocational school for 
boys has a deaf class under a teacher of the 
deaf. Four shops are open to these boys: 
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electric, wood, printing, and metal work 
shops. The class started with eight pupils, 
and inside of two years it had increased to 
twenty-one. They are junior high school 
pupils, and some of junior high school age 
but of lower educational attainments. Also 
there are four who are now in senior high 
school with hearing children, where they re- 
ceive no help from teachers of the deaf. It 
is the vocational training that has kept many 
of these boys from leaving school. A sim- 
ilar class for girls, in a girls’ prevocational 
school, has not worked out so satisfactorily 
but is still in operation. 


In Minneapolis, there is a business depart- 
ment for girls, and tailoring, upholstering, 
automobile mechanics, carpentry, and print- 
ing are offered for boys. Deaf children 
are eligible for all. They are also received 
at Dunwoody Institute, where a small tui- 
tion is charged. In addition, there is a rep- 
resentative in the State Labor Department 
who has charge of the placement of the deaf. 
This representative, formerly a strong oppo- 
nent of day schools, recently said that her 
department could place a day school pupil 
twice before it could place some of the insti- 
tutional products once. 


In Madison, deaf children may attend the 
State Vocational School, in Milwaukee boys 
from the fourth to the eighth grade have 
manual training at Lincoln High, and the 
older girls have sewing there. In Septem- 
ber, new shops are to be opened and will 
offer training of varied and attractive types. 
There is a trade school for the pupils who 
have finished the eighth grade. In Oshkosh 
plumbing, paper hanging, interior decorat- 
ing, automobile mechanics, and electricity 
are offered the boys, and the girls have wood- 


working, cooking, sewing, and art. In Eau 
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Claire and Wausau, the deaf children at. 
tend the regular vocational school. 

A teacher from Lead, S. D., reported that 
she had taken two deaf boys to the high 
school for vocational training, and found 
that the teacher had formerly been in La 
Crosse as manual training teacher, and had 
taught deaf pupils there. He accepted the 
boys without hesitation, saying that he could 
get along splendidly with them, which he 
did. 

One teacher made the statement that she 
believed the criticism brought against day 
schools was entirely unfounded—that they 
probably had more to offer along vocational 
lines than did the institutions. It should be 
noted, however, that there were no reports 
from five of the smaller schools represented 
in the audience. 


Finding Deaf Children 
The chairman inquired as to the difficulty 
encountered in locating pupils who should 
be in classes for the deaf. Different meth- 
ods of reaching them were reported: sut- 
veys, co-operation with city and county su- 


perintendents of schools, with social work: 


ers, women’s clubs, nurses’ associations, clin- 
ics, medical associations, ear specialists, ete. 
The importance of finding preschool deaf 
children was stressed, and it was suggested 
that perhaps the best way was through co- 
operation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in the ‘‘summer round 
up.” 

The chairman commented that the list of 
subjects for discussion had not been cov- 


ered, but that the hour for adjournment was — 
at hand; and after sending a message of” 
greeting to Miss Mary McCowen, who first” 
suggested a conference of day school teach- 
ers in connection with Association Meetings, - 


the group adjourned. 
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Normality By Means of 
Professional Growth 


ditorium of the Pfister Hotel, Thurs- 

day evening, July third. Mr. D. T. 
Cloud, Superintendent of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, presided. 


4q HIS session was held in the roof au- 


Mr. CLoup: This part of the program is 
a session devoted to “Normality by Means 
of Professional Growth,” a question that 
teachers are particularly interested in, and 
we feel that we are especially fortunate to 


have as speakers persons who are acquainted 
with the problem, or the problems, of teach- 
er training. 

First, we are going to have the privilege 
of hearing from one who is in a position to 
give us the benefit of experience she has had 
in conducting a division of education for 
teachers of exceptional children. It gives 
me great pleasure to present Miss Stillson, 
of the Milwaukee State Teachers’ College. 





The Teacher and the Problem Child 


By STELLA 


l AM to talk to you briefly this evening on 
the problem child and the teacher. Be- 
fore we can get very far, we must come to 
some sort of agreement about what a prob- 
lem child really is. 

A child may be thoroughly adjusted and 
happy in one situation and quite unadjusted 
in another, and one adult may regard a child 
as a model of behavior and another adult 
may think him a menace to society. 

Now, I think that most teachers are apt to 
think of a child as a problem child if he 
gives her plenty of trouble, that is, if he is 
inconveniently active and noisy, and creates 
a disturbance and plays annoying tricks, and 
if he does not fall in step with her ideas, 
her assignments, etc., but the child who fails 
to attract her attention by any such overt 
performances, is rather apt to escape her 
notice: that is, if he is physically inactive, 
or if he is an uncommunicative type of child, 
if he is non-troublesome and if he answers 
yes” readily and willingly, then she is not 
apt to regard him as a problem child. And 
yet, many mental disorders are. built on re- 
Pfessions, most worry of a psychological 
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type is built on repression, and the non-com- 
municative child is certainly a child that is 
in need of therapeutics, is most certainly a 
problem child. 

One of the basic mental hygiene princi- 
ples both for adults and children is, in time 
of conflict, to seek competent advice. The 
first step is to get a patient to talk freely, 
and yet we as adults are continually ‘‘shush- 
ing’ children, and we are very apt to show 
shock and to become emotional when topics 
that are generally tabooed by polite society 
are innocently introduced by children. By 
doing so, we are helping to build the chronic 
and vicious habit of repression, and we are 
laying down foundations for the building 
of mental unhappiness for the individual. 

Now, to get back to the original question, 
“Who are the problem children?,”’ person- 
ally, I should like to think of every child as 
a problem child and I should like to think 
of every teacher as a student of the prob- 
lems of childhood, not that I would have 
her eager to discover abnormalities in chil- 
dren, not at all; there are certain persons, 
who, because of their own maladjustment, 
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take keen delight in discovery of abnormal- 
ities in people about them, and the more un- 
usual, the more startling the symptoms dis- 
closed, the bigger the ‘kick’ they get out 
of it. Unfortunately, some of these per- 
sons are in the teaching profession and, 
more unfortunately, the victims of their dis- 
section complex are the children under their 
guidance. 

One student said to me very recently 
when a certain topic came up for discussion 
in mental hygiene class, ‘I just dote on that 
sort of thing.’ I took plenty of time to talk 
with her and indicate to her that if she 
felt that way about it, she was certainly get- 
ting the wrong slant on the course. 

I do not mean that teachers should not 
be observant of peculiarities, they should 
be most observant, but their attitude should 
be this: I must notice this child’s peculiar- 
ities, I must notice his handicaps. Why? 
In order that I may help him to make a more 
normal adjustment. And that is her only 
excuse for noting them. 


Moreover, the person who revels in be- 
havior abnormalities is rather apt to over- 
look the child’s assets, she notes his person- 
ality liabilities, but she is apt to overlook 
his personal assets, and most therapeutics 
must start with what is good in the child, 
before very much can be done toward help- 
ing him overcome his undesirable behavior 
characteristics. 

If you are willing to accept my viewpoint 
that all children should be regarded as prob- 
lem children, then that places upon the 
teacher the keen responsibility of prevention 
of personal maladjustment, as well as cor- 
rection. As a matter of fact, the preventive 
phase is not only the graver responsibility, 
but it is also the more hopeful task. 

If some single person, or some single ep- 
isode, some single set of environment facts 
has left a damaging influence upon the per- 
sonality of the child, then it is the teacher's 
duty to do all she can in the correction, but 
how much graver is the responsibility if she 
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consciously or unconsciously is the one, 
either to implant or nourish the sort of seed 
that is going to produce a personality dis. 
order in that child to result in his failure 
in social development and adjustment. 


Now, I have been asked to talk to you 
about the problem child and the teacher, 
but we must not lose sight of the fact that 
in addition to problem children, there are 
problem teachers, and problem teachers are 
very apt to make problem children. If a 
child thinks that a teacher is a problem, then 
she is a problem, at least so far as that par- 
ticular child is concerned. Some teachers 
are a worry to many children, and all teach. 
ers are a worry to some children. 

No matter how well balanced a per 
sonality a teacher may have, no matter how 
understanding she may be in her usual deal- 
ings with children, it is inevitable that per- 
sonality clashes sometimes occur. It may 
be that the teacher has some _ personality 
trait that in itself is desirable, and yet that 
trait may also be possessed by some person 
that the child has real cause to dislike. Then 
the child may easily transfer this emotional 
feeling of hatred from the individual who 
is the cause of it, to the teacher. If he were 
asked to give the reason for his dislike for 
the teacher, he would probably give some 
wholly unrelated cause. As a matter of 
fact, he is probably not at all able to diag- 
nose the reason for his hatred for this par 
ticular teacher. Naturally the pupil's aver 
sion is reflected in school room behavior and 
he loses no opportunity to annoy her. The 
teacher's attitude, in a case like this, cam 
easily turn into one of resentment; she says 
to herself something like this: ‘‘Children 
usually like me, I have been fair and squate 
in my dealings with this child and he must 
be just naturally mean.” And then she be 
gins to look for evidences of his dislike fot 
her, and according to her interpretations his 
actions are most unflattering and most ut 
complimentary, and she first resents and 
then she blames. 
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Now, no matter what a child’s conduct, 
the teacher stands a very poor chance of 
dealing adequately with the problem if her 
main concern is in the placement of the 
blame. Her first question should be “Why ? 
What is the motive of this action?’ That is, 
her first concern should be with the child 
and not with herself. 


I think we have all seen the teacher who 
sometimes says, “Well, he need not think 
he can put that sort of thing over on me.” 
If she would only reflect, that sort of state- 
ment does not speak very well for her under- 
standing of the child’s problem, it would be 
a good thing if sometimes the teacher would 
take enough time from her thinking about 
the child’s conduct toward her, to think 
about her conduct toward the child, if she 
would sit down with herself and talk with 
herself about herself. Probably in such an 
inventory should be included questions of 
this type: ““Am I projecting my own short- 
comings, my own deficiencies, upon my pu- 
pils ?”” 

To illustrate what I mean, the teacher, 
feeling irritable because she did not get up 
very early, has had a hasty breakfast, did not 
get to school on time; some material she ex- 
pected to prepare before school, which prob- 
ably should have been prepared the night 
before, is not ready, etc. Then Johnny does 
something that is not ordinarily regarded 
as a violation of the code of that particular 
school room, but on the morning in ques- 
tion, Johnny becomes a wrongdoer and he 
receives the full vent of the teacher's irri- 
tability. 

In other words, Johnny suffers because of 
her procrastination, and of course, procrasti- 
nation is not the only shortcoming of the 
teacher that is sometimes projected on the 
child. 

She can well ask herself this question, 
“Am I forever establishing alibis for my 
failure to deal adequately with problem 
cases?’ Perhaps she reasons with herself, 
something like this: ‘There really is not 
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very much I can do with that case; he had 
rather poor teaching before he came to me, 
he has not the foundation for the work of 
this grade,” or, “the home conditions are 
very poor.” And, of course, heredity has 
been called the grand alibi. 


All of these are commonplace excuses for 
a teacher’s inactivity and she may well ask 
herself this question: ‘Do I expect my pu- 
pils to offer apologies for their misconduct?” 

I thought this sort of thing had gone out 
of date, but at least twice recently, I have 
heard teachers ask for apologies, either to 
another teacher, or to herself—ask a child 
to get up before a group and apologise for 
conduct. Now, how much is an apology 
worth unless it is of the spontaneous variety ? 
And if we insist upon them, are we not en- 
couraging children to be dishonest with 
themselves and with others ? 


You know, every family has its stock of 
stories, and we have one in our family that 
fits right in with this idea. An uncle of 
mine, as a boy, attended a one-room rural 
school and one day he played hookey, and 
he went down to the “crick”” and went fish- 
ing. Of course, the teacher heard about it 
and the next day she insisted that he should 
get up before the group and say that he was 
sorry. So he got up and he said something 
like this: 

“I didn’t come to school yesterday. I 
went down to the crick. I went fishing. I 
got a sucker on my hook, I lost him; I'm 
sorry.” 

That apology probably had in it more ot 
truthfulness and sincerity than the average 
apology demanded from children! 

Now, can the teacher practice therapeutics, 
or should that be left entirely to specialists in 
the mental hygiene field—to the psychi- 
atrist, etc.? 

Within the last few years our attitude to- 
ward the teacher's part in the practice of 
mental hygiene principles has changed 
greatly. About twelve or fifteen years ago, 
I was in the special class department in a 
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city which had a population of around 150,- 
000. The special class teachers grouped to- 
gether in a little study club, and once a 
year they tried to bring in some outstanding 
speaker. Our topic that particular winter 
was mental hygiene, and so with some finan- 
cial sacrifice on the part of each member and 
some financial help by some citizens in the 
community, we succeeded in bringing to the 
community an outstanding psychiatrist in 
this country. And the one thing he empha- 
sized more than any other one thing, was 
that the amateur should not dabble in the 
mental hygiene field, that the application 
of the principles of mental hygiene should 
be left to the expert; and he named as the 
minimum requirement, medical training and 
in addition, training in the principles of psy- 
chiatry. 

Well, that was a bit discouraging to us; 
we had rather hoped he would tell us some 
things we could apply in the class room. 

Two or three years ago at a national con- 
ference of social workers this same psychi- 
atrist was one of the leading speakers in the 
mental hygiene section, and the one thing 
he emphasized more than any other one 
thing, and said over and over again, was 
that if we are ever going to make progress 
in the mental hygiene field, we must get 
across mental hygiene principles to the pub- 
lic and particularly to parents and to teach- 
ers! 


I rejoiced that he had changed his view- 
point, and I no longer felt that I wanted my 
money back! 


The teacher certainly has a very important 
part to play in the mental hygiene field. She 
should know the symptoms of serious malad- 
justments. It is not at all necessary that she 
be able to diagnose cases, it is not necessary 
that she be able to apply the technical terms, 
but she should know symptoms as symptoms 
of something, and she should realize that 
when she sees these symptoms, the child is 
in need of treatment, and she should know 
the nearest and the best sources for help in 
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these cases. She should be a student of men. 
tal hygiene, and should be sufficiently famil. 
iar with the application of mental hygiene 
principles to deal with the least baffling cases 
that she meets in her school room and t 
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intelligently carry out the suggestions that § of th 
are made by the specialist, because most ther- } of ti 
apeutics can be better carried on within the ciate 


four walls of the school room than within 
the four walls of a clinic. 

You know, there is not a great deal of 
actual therapeutics that goes on within the 
clinic room itself; the specialist can indicate 
the way, but he is dependent particularly on 
the parent and the teacher to carry out his 


suggestions, because it is within the normal } Wisc 
social groupings that the child has to make } want 
his adjustments. So it is important that the myse 
teacher have as adequate a mental hygiene } chose 
background as possible, both from the stand- § consi 
point of therapeutics and from the stand- } Scho 
point of prevention. Th 

Now, in closing, I should like to quote § educ: 
verbatim a few words from that very sane § State 


mental hygienist, Dr. William Burnham. He § for — 





says this: speec 
The greatest wreck in the world is the r 
wreck of the human mind. for : 
The greatest contribution of mental hy- } “PP 
giene is the evidence that a large percentage § sidy | 
of mental wreckage can be prevented. unde 
The essential characteristic of the normal} py); 


mind is integregation. f 
The greatest means of developing and pre- nt 
serving the integregation of the personality It 





is purposive doing of tasks worth while. and 
The greatest service a teacher can rendet § inten: 
to a child is to give opportunity for a sig: ing { 
nificant task. af 
The greatest crime against the mently. | 
health of a child is to rob him of his task } /™Y 
The greatest service one could render @ classe 
society would be to give every one an Oppoh | take 1 
tunity for a significant task. that 
CHAIRMAN CLoup: We appreciate vety } there 
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vital subject. I personally feel, and I am 
sure I speak for my fellow-members, that 
much helpful information has been given us § © the 
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| do not know of any school that is so for- 
tunate as to be free from problem chil- 
dren—and, incidentally, problem teachers. 
Our difficulties can be adjusted only through 
conscientious study upon the part not only 
of the administrators of the schools, but also 
of the principals and teachers. We appre- 
ciate your contribution to the cause. 
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I think we are especially fortunate in hav- 
ing with us tonight Wisconsin's Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
O. H. Plenzke, who will speak to us on a 
subject with which we are deeply concerned 
The training of teachers, both 
preparatory and in service, is one of our 
special problems. Dr. Plenzke. 


just now. 





In-Service Training 
By O. H. PLENZKE 


A FEW days ago Miss Ward brought 
to you the greetings of the State of 
Wisconsin. In case she omitted anything I 
want to say for Superintendent Callahan and 
myself that we are glad the Association 
chose the State Teachers’ College of Wis- 
consin for its Summer Meeting and Summer 
School. 

The attitude of Wisconsin toward special 
education is indicated by the fact that the 
State grants an annual subsidy of $145,000 
for instruction for the deaf, those with 
speech disorders and defects, and for sight 
conservation classes. It provides $50,000 
for the mentally handicapped, and for the 
crippled children there is an additional sub- 
sidy of $100,000. These special grants are 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the work is directed 
by five supervisors, including Miss Ward. 

I have been asked to discuss the training 
and in-service training of teachers. I am 
intensely in sympathy with the idea of train- 
ing for normality, for which your Associa- 
tion is pleading. To me, the general ob- 
jectives of education are the same for all 
classes. We must educate all the people to 
take their places in Society. It seems to me 
that in the fields of specialized education 
there is too strong a tendency for some of 
the professional groups to lose sight of the 
general objectives in their zeal for speciali- 
ution. Special Education will be fruitful 
to the extent that it enables its charges, the 


handicapped children, to maintain with cred- 
it their places in the society into which they 
are ultimately thrown. 

You all remember when music was a 
highly specialized technical subject for which 
only a few were selected. Only the so-called 
“gifted” might enter. Now this has been 
brought to every one on a basis, not of spe- 
cialization, but of participation and appre- 
ciation. 

The same is true in the field of manual 
arts: of home economics. I would throw 
out one distinct warning, to you and to 
others in education; in your peculiar fields 
be cautious of over-specialization. 

In this State we have an organization we 
call the State Teacher Training Council, com- 
posed of representatives of all teacher and 
teacher-training groups. This council has 
set up five steps in its program for teacher 
training. The first in order is Select Your 
Recruit. A sub-committee has set up for the 
profession a table of characteristics by which 
to measure those who apply for teacher 
training. The second step is Give Guidance. 
After being admitted to an institution the 
young recruit needs direction into the proper 
The third step, Institutional In- 
Then comes 

There are 


courses. 
struction needs no comment. 
the fourth, Proper Placement. 
places into which a young, inexperienced 
teacher should not be sent; others into which 
they may go with reasonable expectation of 
a fair measure of success. 
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The last of the five steps is In-Service ular method. Those more abstruse underly. 


Training and Follow-up Work. This is su- 
pervision. But it is much more than just 
visitation, ‘peripatetic supervision” as that 
has been aptly called. With us it relates to 
that training which the teacher receives from 
her superiors while actually in the field, hold- 
ing a teaching position. Follow-up work 
relates to the responsibility of the training 
institution after it has graduated the recruit 
into the profession. Follow-up has been 
accepted theoretically by many, but actually 
few are doing any organized work. Some 
institutions frankly admit that their feeling 
of responsibility ends when they grant the 
diploma. Only one or two have accepted 
the responsibility in the fuller sense. 

In Wisconsin we are attempting to carry 
out our program as far as finances permit. 
At the University there are two or three 
people who spend practically all of their 
time in the field following up graduates of 
that institution. 

In-service training of the right type is rec- 
ognized by the Teachers’ College of Buffalo, 
which gives credit on advanced certification 
for creditable work done in the Buffalo sys- 
tem. The University of Cincinnati gives 
credit on a Master's degree for work done 
under supervision in a controlled school. 
Kansas City Teachers’ College supervises 
practically all the first year of teaching work 
of its graduates employed in the city system. 


The institution which establishes follow- 
up for its graduates has a dual opportunity. 
It may advise and direct the young graduates 
much more effectively than the superinten- 
dent or principal under whom they are serv- 
ing, since it is already acquainted with their 
peculiar strengths and weaknesses. Then it 
may check and report on results being ob- 
tained by its graduates in the school rooms, 
giving material aid when courses or proce- 
dures are revised. 


Of the several types of In-service Train- 
ing, the Summer School offers the most pop- 
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ing principles of education, the deeper 
truths of educational philosophy which are 
not, cannot be, thoroughly understood by in. 
experienced students, take on new signifi 
cance after a year of practical teaching 
Hence the value of going back to school, 
The significance of individual differences, 
the psychological organization of curricula 
and the fallibility of teaching effort are 
points which only the exceptional recruit can 
grasp. 

Then such experience does much to ¢. 
tablish the experimental or research attitude 
in the work of young teachers. It may lead 
them into an appreciation of the philosophy 
of education, a difficult task for the teacher 
training institution unless it follows the 
methods employed here in the State Teach 
ers’ College, where philosophy and prin 
ciples of education are built up parallel with 
practice teaching. 


Our state-wide plan of in-service training 
in Wisconsin is built around group confer 
ences for limited areas—small groups of fif 
teen or less gather for a day of discussiot 
with supervisors, principals and superini ent 
dent. It includes also the State plan 
Certification. 


Teacher Certification ought to 
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tration of the unfit and their assimilation 
for all time into the teaching body. 

CHAIRMAN CLoupD: I want to assure you, 
Dr. Plenzke, that all of us have been helped 
by your interesting and instructive address. 
We appreciate your coming here to give us 
its inspiration. I think we realize the im- 
portance of professional growth—it has 
been evidenced here at our summer school 
by the large enrollment from a very small 
professional group. 

Continuing the topic under discussion, the 
training of teachers, we shall hear from our 
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committee on professional standards. I 
should like to take you back two years to the 
meeting in Staunton. During the conven- 
tion there, a group of teachers got together 
and presented for the Association’s consid- 
eration a resolution calling for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study standards of 
teacher training and recommend a method of 
raising them. The committee was appointed, 
has worked on the assignment, and is now 
ready to report and to have its report dis- 
cussed. I shall ask the chairman, Mrs. 
Moore, to address you. 





Report of the Committee on Professional 


Standards 


By Lucite M. Moore 


HE report which I have the honor to 
1 present has great significance, for it 
represents the desire of a body of special- 
ists, known as teachers of the deaf, to pre- 


f vent unnecessary blundering in the very del- 
"H icate operation of moulding the lives of chil- 
# dren whose whole future depends upon the 


way in which a handicap is met. To do this 
acceptably it will be necessary to develop 
more of the background than that which has 
been given. 

It was at the Staunton meeting that the 
feeling which may be characterized as ‘‘a 
noble discontent’’ came to a focus. We 
were witnessing the promotion of teachers 
of normal children to levels denied to us, 
personally and professionally. We were 


g Witnessing the methods of instruction for 
§ the normal child being revolutionized by the 


application of principles of child training to 
the teaching processes, and we were seeing 
the added growth of a mass of materials, 
tools produced to meet the altered attitudes, 
techniques. Then, by contrast, we viewed 
our own field: saw how teachers entered our 
profession having met no special require- 
ments, with little real insight into the needs 
of the work or into the special equipment 


which they should possess; where the young 
teacher was faced with the assumption that 
the findings of child study did not apply to 
the deaf child—deaf children were special 
creations and nothing known about normal 
children need be considered as applicable 
in the instruction of the deaf! 

We found our work lacking in that eff- 
ciency which we desired for it; the results 
obtained were not those to be expected from 
the efforts expended, and the gap between 
normal child and deaf child must inevitably 
widen and not lessen, so that in time our 
best products, when pushed out from the 
institutions into the world, just would not 
fit. 

With the standardized course of training 
set up by the Conference of Superintendents 
there had come a feeling that there was the 
step which would bring professional unity, 
professional recognition. But we had real- 
ized that the course, while it set up minimum 
requirements, with the sky as the limit in 
the other direction, was not functioning. So 
we were convinced that, as Dr. Plenzke has 
said, if we were to have a profession the 
first step would have to be taken by the 
teachers themselves. 
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The dictionary definition of a professiun 
is ‘‘a vocation in which a body of specialized 
knowledge is applied to the benefit of other 
people.” From this definition we may say 
that we are professional in that there is high- 
ly specialized knowledge applied, but as a 
vocation which must be entered through def- 
inite preparation, the meeting of well de- 
fined requirements and the maintenance of 
certain standards, we must confess to fail- 
ure to meet the mark. 


Because each State is a law unto itself, 
educationally, it was felt that the only feas- 
ible plan was for us to set up at the Volta 
Bureau a registration bureau. We have a 
center already established there. Records 
can be kept there which will give recog- 
nition to the attainments of teachers and 
through the registration bureau goals can be 
set by which to reach higher levels in every 
way. 

It was hoped that, as this plan proved 
its value, the Superintendents would be en- 
abled through its operation to select teach- 
ers more satisfactorily, and that compensa- 
tion and promotion would naturally group 
themselves about such selection, and that 
there would be a parting between the fit and 
the unfit entering the work and a bringing 
up of the equipment of the less fit now in 
the profession to that level which they them- 
selves would wish. 

The plan has been submitted. Every mem- 
ber of the Association received a notice from 
the Volta Bureau that in the April issue of 
the VoLTA Review the plan would be 
printed in full, and all were asked to ques- 
tion, to criticize and comment in any way 
they wished. If they made no response it 
would be necessary to consider silence as 
consent. 

We present this report and its recommen- 
dations as a first step, an effort to set the 
thing in motion, not a finality but a begin- 
ning, subject to modification as experience 
demands. We feel that we must ask for 


attention to many things besides the plan 
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itself; the method of administration and the 
financing of it must receive serious atten. 
tion, and there must be the working out of 
a reading course for teachers. 

Having presented this report on behalf 
of the Committee we feel that our duty hae 
been done, and we ask that we be dis. 
charged. 


DISCUSSION 


In discussion the following points were 
brought out: (1) that the reason for 
including several alternative requirements 
to cover extension of certificates was 
to provide means by which teachers with 
dependents and those who for other good 
reasons could not attend Summer School 
might secure extension if a considerable 
amount of substantial work were done dut- 
ing the life of the certificate; (2) that the 
plan is to be considered as experimental and 
not ideal; (3) that higher standards are de- 
sirable especially for those entering the pro- 
fession but that, in justice to those now if 
the profession who have not had the oppor. 
tunity to secure the more desirable prepata- 





























tion, it is inexpedient to pra standards too 
high in the inception of the scheme; (4) 
that minimum entrance requirements for all 
teacher-training institutions were included 
in the standardized course adopted by the Su 
perintendents’ Conference, and that any 
teacher coming in since that time with les 
than that minimum came because some Sr 
perintendent violated the pledge of the con- 
ference to maintain that standard. The eval 
uating of all teacher-training work was eft 
phasized as a necessary adjunct to the plat 
Those taking part in the discussion included, 
besides Mrs. Moore, Miss Whildin, Mr. Ab 
ernathy, Miss Buell, Mr. Forrester, Mf 
Cloud, Miss Ward and President Mc 


President McManaway broughi the report 
formally before the Association by a motiot, 
duly seconded, to adopt the report as finally 
offered by the committee and to instruct the 
Board of Directors to put the plan into ef: 
fect as soon as arrangements could be made 
to do so. 

An amendment offered by Mr. E. R. Ab 
ernathy, and one offered by Miss Mildred 
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Evans, were adopted and appear in the out- 
line which follows. 

One other amendment was offered, call- 
ing for provision for the certification of 
teachers who were trained, but not orally. 
Discussion brought out the point that there 
was doubt whether the Association could, 
under its charter, grant certificates to other 
than oral teachers. Attention was also called 
to the experimental character of the plan 
as offered, and to the fact that it might be 
modified at any time as experience dictated. 
With these points clearly understood, the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Chairman Pittenger (The vote was taken 


| on the day following the presentation of the 


committee report) called for a rising vote 
on the motion to adopt the report of the 
committee, and the motion was carried with- 
out dissent. 

An outline of the amended plan follows:* 


Terms of Registration:— 

Collegiate Registration:— 

An aplicant to be entitled to Collegiate 

Registration: 

1, Shall hold a baccalaureate degree from a 
standard university, teachers’ college, lib- 
eral arts college, or technical college: 

2. Shall have completed a definite course of 
instruction for a period of not less than 
one year in the oral teaching of deaf 
children, in an accredited institution: 

3. Shall offer evidence of two years’ success- 
ful teaching experience. 


Standard Registration:— 

An applicant to be entitled to Standard 

Registration: 

1. Shall have completed not less than two 
years of collegiate work in a standard col- 
lege or an approved junior college or 
normal school, which shall include three 
college session hours in Education: 

2. Shall have completed a definite course of 
instruction for a period of not less than 





*A mistake was made in the requirements as 
published in the September VottTa Review. A 
section of the Report of the Committee on Regis- 
tation, which had been omitted by amendment, 
was unfortunately included. The provisions as 
given in this issue are in accordance with the final 
action taken at Milwaukee. 
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one year in the oral teaching of deaf chil- 
dren, in an accredited institution: 

3. Shall offer evidence of two years’ success- 
ful teaching experience. 


Regulations for Teachers Entering 
the Profession Prior to 1925:— 


I Collegiate Registration:— 

An applicant to be entitled to Collegiate 
Registration: 
(1) Shall hold a baccalaureate degree from 
a standard university, teachers’ college, 
liberal arts college, or technical college: 
Shall hold one Summer Normal School 
certificate issued by this Association; or 
its equivalent: 
Shall offer evidence of four years’ suc- 
cessful teaching experience. 


(2) 


(3) 


II Standard Registration:— 

An applicant to be entitled to Standard 
Registration: 
(1) Shall have completed not less than two 
years of collegiate training in a stand- 
ard college, approved junior college, or 
normal school, which shall have in- 
cluded three college session hours in 
Education: 
Shall hold two Summer Normal School 
certificates issued by this Association; 
or their equivalent: 
Shall offer evidence of four years’ suc- 
cessful teaching experience. 


(2) 


(3) 


III Certified Registration:— 
An applicant to be entitled to Certified 

Registration: 

(1) Shall be a graduate of a standard four- 
year high school: 

(2) Shall offer evidence of ten years’ suc- 
cessful teaching experience: 

(3) Shall give proof of consistent profes- 
sional growth. 

(4) An applicant for this certificate must 
apply within one year from the time 
this plan is put into operation. 


Improvement and Extension of 

Registration :— 

A teacher holding Certificate of Certified 
Registration may secure Standard Registra- 
tion by submitting credits for sixteen hours 
of approved collegiate instruction, of which 
three hours shall be in Education. Taree 
Summer Normal School certificates issued by 
this Association, awarded after Certified 
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Registration, or their equivalent, may be ac- 
cepted in lieu of this requirement. 


Certificates of Registration may be ex- 
tended by the Department of Registration of 
this Association subject to the requirements 
given below: 


a. All applications for extension shall be 
sent through the superintendent under 
whom the applicant is teaching and be 
accompanied by his endorsement and 
recommendations of superintendents and 
supervising teachers with whom the ap- 
plicant has served during the period since 
certification. 


b. The holder must present evidence of hav- 
ing read five books in the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Course during the life of the cer- 
tificate and must be prepared to make a 
synopsis of one of these books. 


c. The holder must satisfy at least one of 
the following conditions: 

1. Take an examination on two books on 
Education in the Reading Course for 
the year in which the certificate ex- 
pires. 

2. Present the equivalent of three college 
session hours of additional credit in 
Education, or approved academic sub- 
jects; or an additional Summer Normal 
School certificate issued by this Asso- 
ciation; or its equivalent. 

3. Make a contribution to professional 
literature within the period of cer- 
tification, by the publication of a book, 
monograph or acceptable article which 
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would give proof of seasoned profes. 

sional thought. 

4. Present a report on extensive travel 
made during the period since certifica- 
tion, either in the United States op 
abroad, which would serve to improve 
geographical, historical or social equip: 
ment. 

5. Make a definite and distinct contriby 
tion to educational practice in admin- 
istration, in supervision or in technique 
of instruction. 













Honorary Collegiate Registration:— 


Honorary Collegiate Registration may be 
conferred by the Board of Directors of this 
Association upon teachers who have ten- 
dered outstanding professional service. 


On motion of Mr. Abernathy, duly second. 
ed, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously: 


Resolved: That the President of the Amer 
ican Association, acting under the advice of 
the Board of Directors, appoint a commit 
tee of five to formulate a plan for the & 
tablishment of a commission for the inspec: 
tion and certification of institutions offering 
training for teachers of the deaf whenever 
such institutions petition for such inspection 
and certification. ' 


Further resolved: That this committee of 
five investigate and formulate basic requite 
ments for such teacher training institutions 
and provide a plan whereby these institutions 
may be regularly inspected. 








Teacher Certification 
EACHER Certification ought to mean teacher improvement or nothing at all. We 
fia certain standards and give a certain time in which to meet these requife- 
‘ments. If some are short we impose additional requirements until they arrive at the 


approved standard. 


I consider that a license or certificate to teach ought to be considered a setting forth 
that the holder has completed a dignified and comprehensive period of training and is 
worthy to be regarded with high consideration. Such will not come unless the teachefs 
themselves set up the standards or clamor until they are set up. Only in that way will | 
we bring our profession up to the place where it has the ear marks of a profession, 


and only in that way will we prevent infiltration of the unfit and their assimilation for 
all time into the teaching body—O. H. PLENZzKE, Assistant State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
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Normality in Language 


intendent T. C. Forrester of the 

Rochester School for the Deaf, was 
held Friday morning, July fourth, at the 
State Teachers’ College. 


CHAIRMAN ForreEsTER: I am sorry to say 


Tis session, presided over by Super- 


that several of those who were to appear on 
this program are unable to be with us. Mrs. 
Hurst, of the Utah School, has sent her pa- 
per, and I am going to ask Dr. Gruver to 
read it, as an introduction to a general round 
table. 





Type-Errors in the Language of the Deaf 


By FANNIE Day Hurst 


VERY teacher of the deaf encounters 
E language types that every other teacher 
of the deaf encounters. These type errors 
are doubtless far more numerous in the 
schools of the United States than in those of 
other countries, for the reason: that no other 
language cavorts so shamelessly from rule to 
idiom as does our mother-tongue. 


We give, for instance, so simple a rule as 
that ““have’’ is plural and “has” is singular 
and in the next breath, we glibly break the 
tule with 7 (singular) Aave (plural). 

I have found that my best preliminary 
step in combatting these errors, with av- 
erage intermediate and higher class stu- 
dents, is to have a little talk with them about 
clowns. The clown is the life of the circus. 
He acts foolishly, but what would a circus 
be without clowns? The idiom (If the class 
is sufficiently advanced, explain the word 
“idiot” and give “idiom” as a word from 
the same root) seems silly. It jumps around, 
breaks the rules and often says what it does 
hot mean, as, to take a fall, but idioms keep 
our language from being dull. 

Later, when we meet puzzling variations 
from the rules, we have only to smile and 
say, ‘Another idiom,” and the child accepts 
it. 

Fixing the correct form then becomes, of 
course, a matter of repetition, following the 
use of some sort of device for making the 


idiomatic usage clear. We shall illustrate 
this point a little later. 

Another type of error common to the 
deaf is not so much one of correct construc- 
tion of sentences as of style; repeating stere- 
otyped phrases—‘‘I was surprised,” “I was 
disappointed,’ for example—and expressing 
ideas in stiff, short sentences. 

A third type-error is seen in the class of 
idea conveyed. Let me show you what I 
mean. I once read a very humorous letter 
from a teacher of the deaf in California to 
a teacher of the deaf in a different State. 
It began thus: 

My dear X: 

You wrote me a letter. I was surprised. 
I shall write you a best letter. You will be 
glad. You will enjoy to read my letter. My 
mother took me to the beach. She paid for 
my ticket. I was surprised. She was a gen- 
erous woman. I thanked her. 

You get the idea. Anyone who has been 
associated with the deaf recognizes this ex- 
cerpt as typically deaf in style and content 
and not peculiar to California, to Maine, or 
to Florida. 

The deaf child often tells you what you 
manifestly already know, and by a strange 
adverseness, fails to tell much that should 
be told. He assumes, I tell him, that I can 
read his mind. In the case of a longer story, 
we speak in terms of scenes in a movie. How 
much must the child make his reader see, 
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to give a good picture? My children delight 
in building ‘‘scenes.”’ 

In the case of the letter quoted, X knows 
that she wrote Z a letter. Why tell her 
this? What doesn’t she know? That Z 
thinks it was an interesting letter, that Z 
was very glad to get it or even that Z should 
be surprised. What then should Z tell X? 
“I was surprised to get your letter.” What 
kind of letter? Interesting, or nice, or wel- 
come? Where shall we put one of these ad- 
jectives? Before “‘letter.” A drill here in 
contraction and expansion of phrases is 
good. A box for flowers—a flower box; a 
sister of mine—my sister, etc. Stiffness of 
style can be eliminated to a good measure 
if we persist in these drills, and I believe 
that the deaf child should be led from his 
typically monotonous, colorless style to the 
use of words with a richer, warmer or more 
powerful meaning. 

As to the idiomatic stumbling blocks, let 
us take just one or two examples. Every 
teacher in this conference can then cite oth- 
ers and give her method of handling them. 
Can't it be arranged that a record of these 
experiences be given to those of us who are 
not so fortunate as to be present, during this 
discussion ? 

The use of “for... .ing” as an equivalent 
of the infinitive of reason is very common. 
“I went home for helping my mother,” for 
example. The following explanation usu- 
ally clears the use of the “for... .ing” form: 
“for....ing’’ may be used after “opinion” 
verbs, or when the phrase shows a wse for 
something, /.¢., is equivalent to the phrase, 
“to, with” (in, etc.), and only then. 

Naturally, the teacher begins with the 
word “opinion.” Do you think something, 
someone is good? Bad? Kind? Unkind? 
Brave? Cowardly? What is your opinion 
of your new dress? Of Jane? She is kind. 





Then you her (love). 
Of snakes? They are dangerous. Then 
you them (fear, dread, dislike). 





(However, I do not approve of teaching ha- 
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tred of animals.) And so you build your 
list of so-called “opinion verbs’’—verbs that 
really result from opinions—love, hate, fear, 
honor, reward, praise, scold, trust. “I love 








trust, praise, honor, fear for .. 
ing” is the correct form. 
Or, meaning “to. ...with” (in, etc.). We 


use a broom for sweeping (to sweep..., 
with) the floor. I bought a cloth for dust. 
ing the floors (to dust....with). The drill) 
in the days that follow is, of course, under. 
stood. 





Questions following positive and negative 
statements are usually not right, and this 
rule serves to correct the confusion: expeet- 
ing agreement, the positive question follows 
the negation and the negative question fol- 
lows the affirmation: ‘You are sick, aren't 
you?” “You are not sick, are you?” 


The use of the past tense for the past: 
progressive remains a type-error in spite of 
the splendid drills that have been devised 
for this particular verb-form. Take such ex 
pressions as ‘I saw him when he was given 
the medal” and “I saw him when he was” 
being given the medal.” Both are correct, 
the slight shade of difference is not worth 
bothering the deaf child with. 

But this: “When I saw him, he piowed 
the field.” Incorrect. At the moment of 
finding him, his act was already in progress. 
We are not told (and it does not matter) 
whether or not he continued plowing. 


















Colored chalk—yellow and red—may be 
used to show the progress of the acts. In 
the first case, he stopped. In the second, he 
kept on, but in both cases, red begins be 
fore yellow does. In other words, if the 
first act has begun and is still happening 
when the second act begins, the first act takes” 
the past progressive form. 













There are so many others that I might 
mention, but the life of any round table lies 
in the discussion and so I withdraw. Who 
here has come, has seen, has conquered some | 
type-error of the deaf?” : 
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Round Table Discussion 


CHAIRMAN ForrEsTER: The question is 
often asked, is it possible to get deaf chil- 
dren to use the English language as hearing 
children use it? That depends on a great 
many factors, but chiefly on the mental. 

I have seen productions of deaf children 
which were faultless as far as I was able to 
judge, grammatically; and I have read 
through papers of unusual children with 
splendid mentality, just for the purpose of 
seeing if I could find something that would 
indicate that they were deaf. I thought at one 
time, and I have heard it said on many oc- 
casions, that they were always sure to slip up 
on some little thing that would show they 
had been born deaf or had been deafened in 
early life. 

We know, of course, that those who are 
hard of hearing or have lost their hearing 
after they have learned simple, colloquial 
language may write perfect compositions, but 
in the case of children born deaf or who 
have lost their hearing before they acquired 
language, the question has been asked, is it 
possible for them to acquire such proficiency 
in the use of English that they would defy 
its being found that they had been born 
deaf ? 

Well, I have read a great many produc- 
tions of certain pupils (I must say they were 
particularly bright pupils) with the idea of 
seeing whether I could find out if they be- 
trayed themselves in any way, and I have not 
been able to discover anything that would 
indicate they were deaf. 

That is unusual, I think. We might as 
well be frank; we are all working toward 
normal language as used by hearing people, 
but we have not yet achieved that goal and 
we are very far from it in the case of the 
average pupil. We shall never reach it in 
the case of some pupils, but in the case of 
the brighter deaf children, I think it is pos- 
sible. 

A great deal depends, as I said, on men- 


tality, a great deal depends on instruction 
in the home, and a great deal depends on 
the opportunities for use of language. 

It has been said that not to use language 
is to lose it. We can become masters in 
the use of a tool only by using it. Man 
would never learn how to plane a piece of 
wood by reading the directions from a book; 
he has got to take hold of the plane and 
use it before it can be said that he has an 
efficient instrument in his hands. 

I think one of the great troubles in our 
schools for the deaf is that we are putting 
material before our children that is beyond 
their comprehension. I do not mean to say 
that we should come down to their level all 
the time—we should not; I think we should 
try to raise the children to the normal level 
—but there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples that we cannot overlook. 

We cannot get children to comprehend 
certain language and certain books unless 
they have foundation work. For instance, 
you take the word city; there are a great 
many things a child must know before he 
can get a proper concept of its meaning. 
He must understand about houses, people, 
streets, street cars, stores, schools, etc. These 
are all ingredients that go into making the 
idea conveyed by the word city. 

Take the word army; unless a boy has 
seen a soldier, knows what a uniform is, ri- 
fles, artiliery, horses, ammunition, what clear 
conception can he have of the word army? 
He has got to have all this foundation work 
before he gets to the point where he has a 
clear concept of the word. We could multi- 
ply this indefinitely; it applies to verbs just 
as much as it does to nouns. 

Personally, I think one of the best ways 
to combat that difficulty is through dramati- 
zation in the class room, but not entirely in 
the class room. I don’t think the childrep 
should be held down to class room work 
every day. They should be taken outside, 
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meet all sorts of conditions outside and have 
language given to them right on the spot. 


If they have that, and are given drill, drill 
and drill, sufficient repetition, you will ap- 
proach nearer normality than you will ever 
do in any other way. There is nothing equal 
to the actual demonstration. There are a 
great many simple scenes that can be en- 
acted right in the class room and the chil- 
dren enjoy it immensely. 

This idea of “John, run to the window,” 
“John, shut the window, come back and sit 
down’’—that has its place, but it is a very 
limited place. 

In the school with which I am connected, 
I have been trying to introduce a lot more of 
this dramatization and we find, particularly 
with the slow pupils, that it is the finest 
thing for them. They enter into it, act out 
the scenes themselves and afterwards write 
little scenes of their own, bringing in other 
characters. It is their own production, and 
when they get together in doing that, then 
the language is theirs. 


I will give you a very simple illustration. 
I had a boy come in with plaster on his chin. 
Another boy said, “What is the matter?” 
“Oh, nothing much.” ‘What happened?” 
“I was using my father’s razor.’ “You had 
no business doing that!” “No, no, it was my 
own fault, I was to blame, nobody else.” 


You can get a fine lot of colloquial lan- 
guage in a simple scene like that. A boy 
comes in with his head tied up, he has been 
playing football or some other game, and 
has had an accident. He does a lot of dram- 
atizing, just acting out the thing, gives an- 
swers in a colloquial way. That gives the 
language right on the spot. You can make 
them write descriptions of it afterwards. 
There are scores and scores of little things 
that require very little material; these can be 
multiplied many times, and if you only use 
all the opportunities that come to your hand 
in the classroom, and outside, you will be 
surprised at the amount of material. 

The trouble is that the teachers never 
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make use of a great many things that happen | 


in the classroom. 


I remember on one occasion, a mouse 


came into the classroom. The children aj 
got off their seats, the mouse was scared— § 
it was a splendid opportunity for a lesson — 


in language, and the teacher had to stop the 
lesson in history and geography. 
teachers, I suppose, would not realize that 
they could not go on with that lesson; they 
would tell the children to sit down, and be 
very much annoyed by this disturbance. 


Drop the lesson when you get such an ex- 
cellent example as that. Is not language the 
most important thing, after all? Drop the 
lesson you are giving and get after chat lan- 
guage at the psychological moment and ham- 
mer it home. Language given at such a time 


will require very few repetitions to give it ” 


a permanent lodgment in the brain. 


When children are given language from 
the textbook, asked to memorize it, that re- 
quires repetition, repetition and repetition, 
but when it comes from something that is 
done in their presence, then it becomes part 
of them, it is their own. 

Now, I have taken up more time than I 
had expected to take, and I am going to 
call now upon Superintendent Booth, of Ne- 
braska, to make a few comments on Mrs. 
Hurst's paper. 

Mr. Bootu: I feel that language use 
means communication of thought from 4 
mind that is full of the thought to a mind 


that is empty of the thought, so language’in — 
use, language useful, is a tool in hand doing ~ 


something. 

If a pupil knows something that the teach- 
er does not know, he is using the language 
too, to give that teacher information; and 


oh, how he joys in telling the teacher some- — 
That is the real — 
use of language, to tell somebody something 
that he doesn’t know and to have the feeling ~ 
that you are informing that person and in 7 


that she does not know! 


teresting him. 
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The hearing child, how does he learn 
language? Through its use, you say, and 
not through repetition. We often 
heard it said mistakenly that the hearing 
child learns language by hearing it over 
and over again. That is not the case, that 
is not the way he learns language. The first 
time a word is heard by the hearing child, 
I do not say that as a univer- 


have 


it is learned. 
sal rule, but often, often, it is so. 

I tell a story about one of my own hear- 
ing children, my boy, Robert. When he 
was about three or four years old, his mother 
went to the city to shop, and brought home 
something for Rob. He was there, he knew 
the package was for him. Opening it, she 
held up a pair of B. V. D.’s, and said to 
me, “I got a bargain down at Wanamaker's 
this morning.” Rob was standing by, so 
eagerly, and he called his sister, “Oh, Mar- 
ian, come and see my new bargain!” From 
that time, that was what our family called 
that garment! 

He learned that word there and then, did 
he not? He did not need repetition, When 
an eager child has new words, in association 
with new facts, new incidents, new actions, 
the action being natural, he learns—not 
through repetition but through utility. 

Now, a deaf child, learning language 
through use, depending upon it, he is learn- 
ing the art of learning. If he is learning 
through the actual use of language, com- 
municating thought from a mind full of 
the thought to a mind assumedly empty of 
the thought, he is learning to learn, learn- 
ing to use language. 

That means that when he goes out into 
the world, he has learned to learn, he keeps 
on learning and growing. It is pitiful how 
many adult deaf, taught by routine, drill, 
drill, and drill in the school room, finish 
school and go out into the world, and they 
have stopped learning. Why? Because they 
leave their teachers behind them, and they 
have not learned to learn from the situations 
and conditions leading up to the need of 
learning. 
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Miss BuRKE (Newark, N. J.): Two 
things struck me in connection ‘with Mr. 
Forrester’s talk: first, that teachers often ac- 
cept overworked phrases from the children, 
perhaps because it is easier than to teach 
variety. 

For instance, the word, ‘many.’ Con- 
stantly, deaf children say, ‘I saw many peo- 
ple,” “I picked many flowers.” The word 
is used by them where I think hearing peo- 
ple would not use it; they would say “‘a 
great many,” “a lot of,” or ‘There was a 
crowd there.” It may be all right in the 
small child, but some of the children never 
get past dragging in “many,” or some such 
ordinary word. I think teachers of the deaf 
are apt to get so used to this kind of phrase- 
ology that it does not strike them as being 
abnormal and it is very necessary to be on 
one’s guard against it. 

Another point which struck me during 
Mr. Forrester’s remarks is that very often 
attempts are made to put before children 
ideas not fully comprehended. I think that 
would account for the type of letter read in 
Mrs. Hurst’s paper. 

For instance, “I was surprised. My 
mother was a generous woman.” It is quite 
evident that that child has had phrases 
taught and continually used, but has not re- 
alized how or when they should be used. 
The child has had them repeatedly repeated, 
but as Mr. Booth says, repetition won't 
teach. The real idea back of the phrase has 
never been acquired by the child. 

These two points—accepting baby talk, or 
rather, such expressions as you would hear 
only from deaf children; and allowing them 
to use phrases and language forms which 
they have never assimilated—seem to me to 
militate against normality in language and 
to be things we should all be on our. guard 
against. 

There is one thought arising from Mr. 
Booth's talk that I think is very important, 
and that is that we should create in our 
pupils a desire to use the particular lan- 
guage that we are trying to teach them. 
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I will try to explain that simply. Suppose 
you are teaching a primary class to ask ques- 
tions. One teacher (I have seen this done) 
will take an object and put it on the desk 
and say, ‘Now, ask me some questions about 
that."’ Well, the child asks questions, ‘“What 
shape is it?” ‘“Where did you get it?” “What 
is it made of?” ‘What color is it?” 
Another teacher will take the same object 
and hide it, not let the child know what it 
is, and the child asks questions to find out 
what the object is. You see the differences 
between the two methods of teaching. 


In the first place, the child is asking a 
question for no purpose. For instance, we 
will say the object is a yellow ball. If the 
child is at all logical, he probably thinks, 
“Well, I have to go through with this, the 
teacher wants it, but I don’t see much use 
in it. I know what color it is, she knows; 
she knows that I know what color it is, and 
I know that she knows!” 

That is, I think, one of the most im- 
portant principles in teaching language to 
the deaf, that we should create desire to 
use language. 


Miss Warp: I differ from Mr. Booth in 
this suggestion that you do not have to re- 
peat. You do have to repeat situations and 
activities to get language fixed. Occasionally 
there is so much emotion, either pleasant or 
unpleasant, in certain situations, that you 
never have to teach certain phrases or cer- 
tain words again, but what is one word or 
phrase in all the language that we want 
to fix? I think that in much primary lan- 
guage we really have to plan and set the 
stage for repetition until we get it fixed. 


Miss BUELL: I have just three thoughts 
I should like to leave with you, of factors 
that go to prevent normality in language. 
The first one is /imitation, not of the deaf 
child, but in the mind of the superintendent, 
supervising teacher, or teacher. 
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The second factor I would think of and 
have you think of as you go away, is the 
high standardization of our highly special 
ized work in the formal presentation of lam 
guage, and the formal drill. 

The third is autocratic supervision of the 
supervising head or whoever has charge of 
the work. There is not time to go into de 
tail, but I should like to leave those things 
for you to think of, as factors that go w 
prevent normality in the language of the 
deaf child. 


Mr. GRUVER: Miss Leonard has just 
spoken to me of a common error we make 
among ourselves, of using a term like “deaf 
teachers,’” when we are not deaf, “deaf in- 
stitutions,” and that type of expression. | 
get a number of letters addressed to Deaf 
Institution, Mt. Airy. I think we should 
guard against that ourselves, and also start 
a little propaganda. It is time for every- 
body to stop referring to “deaf organiza 
tions,” “deaf schools,” ‘deaf teachers,” in- 
stead of “‘organizations for the education of 
the deaf,’ ‘school for the deaf,’ “teachers 
of the deaf.” 


CHAIRMAN ForreESTER: I should like t 
say one word to the teachers: do not be 
too discouraged if you are having a great 
many mistakes to correct, it sometimes shows 
thought. 

There was a boy in my class who was 
considered by every teacher as _ feeble 
minded. I was giving him an exercise one 
day, conjugating certain verbs. ‘Wet’ was 
one of them, and he conjugated it as fol- 
lows: Present, wet; present progressive, 
wetting; past, dry. I thought, ‘That boy 
shows some thought; I am going to find 
out.”” I pointed to “dry” and he said, “Its 
done wet, finished wet, dry now!” I had 
hope for that boy ever after! 


The meeting adjourned with laughter. 
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I. The Blind Deaf. II. Medical Facts 


UPERINTENDENT THOMAS ROD. 
WELL, of the Manitoba School for the 
Deaf, Winnipeg, presided at this 

session, which was held in the auditorium 
of the State Teachers’ College, Friday after- 
noon, July fourth. He opened the meeting 


by calling on Miss Sophia Alcorn, of tite 
Detroit Day School, to give a demonstration 
of her work with Tad Chapman, a blind- 
deaf boy fifteen years of age who was for- 


merly her pupil. 


Tad Chapman’s Demonstration 


M’? ALCORN prefaced her demonstra- 
tion by a brief history of Tad’s case. 
He was a perfectly normal child until the 
age of four, when meningitis deprived him 
of both sight and hearing. Soon his speech 
disappeared also. This was in the spring of 
1919. 

During parts of two sessions at the South 
Dakota School he was taught for brief 
periods daily by two teachers with no experi- 
ence in teaching the blind-deaf. Miss Alcorn 
began to teach him in January, 1921. At 
that time he had no speech, and Miss Al- 
corn, who had worked out some theories of 
her own in previous experience with a deaf- 
blind pupil, began at the very beginning. 
She taught him to understand speech by 
means of vibration and to speak elementary 
sounds, recognizing them from sand-paper 
At the end of three years he had 
made as much progress as the average deaf 
child makes in that length of time, and had 
an unusually pleasing voice. 

Miss Alcorn left South Dakota in Janu- 
ary, 1924, and during the next year and a 
half Tad forgot all that he had learned. 
Then Miss Alcorn returned to the school as 
supervising teacher, and Miss 
Grady took charge of Tad under her super- 
vision. Miss Grady taught him for three 
years, during one of which he was sick most 
of the time. Then Miss Hall became his 
teacher and has had him for two years. Miss 
Alcorn expressed admiration of the excel- 
lent work done by both of these teachers. 


letters. 


Margaret 


Tad is now doing sixth year work according 
to the North Carolina outline. 

Many people, Miss Alcorn said, avoid 
contact with the deaf-blind who communi- 
cate orally because they do not like to have 
hands placed on their lips. In teaching Tad 
she had found that this was unnecessary, 
that he could understand by placing his hand 
on the face, instead of the lips. Miss Alcorn 
then walked over to Tad’s chair on the plat- 
form, placed his hand on the side of her 
face and asked him whether he wanted to 
stand up. He arose immediately, and 
carried on a conversation with her with little 
or no apparent effort, though she had not 
seen him for three years until that morning. 
His voice, though “deaf,” was of pleasant 
tone, and his speech was readily understood. 
He answered such questions as the follow. 
ing: 

Who is the mayor of Milwaukee? 

Mr. Hoan. 

Who is the governor of Wisconsin? 

Mr. Kohler. 

How long was Admiral Byrd in the Ant- 
arctic region? 

More than a year. 

When was the London Naval Conference 
ended ? 

London Naval Conference ended April 
seventeenth. 

How long did it take Captain Hawks to 
fly across the United States? 

Six and one-half days. 

Miss Alcorn then placed a sheet of paper 
between Tad’s hand and her face, and asked 
him a series of questions in geography, 
which he readily understood and answered. 
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She then added two more sheets of papei, 
and found that he could still understand. 

At this point someone requested that in 
order to bear out the fact that Tad had no 
hearing, Miss Alcorn remove her hand from 
his face and speak to him. She did so, but 
got no response. She said that she believed 
he had no hearing whatever, and Mr. Til- 
linghast, Superintendent of the South Da- 
kota School, added, ‘““We have never beca 
able to detect any hearing at all.” 

Miss Alcorn then said, “He can stand 
across the room from the radio, hold an 
empty tin can in his hand and tell the time 
of the music being played. He can teil 
whether a man or a woman is singing by 
touching the radio.” She then placed a 
thirty-page pamphlet between her cheek and 
Tad’s hand and asked him simple questions. 
He found it difficult to understand in this 
way, but was able to answer the questions 
with some repetition. 

Mr. Tillinghast then spoke briefly as fol- 
lows: “I should like to say a word about 
Tad and the manual alphabet. A great many 
people think it is absolutely necessary for 
the deaf-blind to know and use the manual 
alphabet. 
charge of Tad I was inclined to think so, 
too. Sooner or later he will no doubt learn 
it, but so far he seems to have had abso- 
lutely no use for it, either at school or in 


I confess that when I first took ° 
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communication with his parents, who are 
in close touch with him all the time. We 
have made tests and found that we could go 
far more rapidly with speech than is ever 
possible by the use of finger-spelling. He 
goes with his attendant to church, and can 
get a good deal of the sermon simply by 
having it whispered to him, not disturbing 
the congregation at all.” 

Upon an inquiry from the audience as to 
Tad’s ability to understand an unfamitiar 
word, he was given an opportunity to fee! 
the reporter's stenotype machine and was 
told its name. He repeated the word “‘steno- 
type,” and when asked by Miss Alcorn ‘o 
spell it, he did so. She then asked him if 
he knew the word ‘‘catalogue.”” He said he 
did not. Miss Alcorn spelled it and he te- 
peated it rapidly after her. 

Miss Alcorn closed the demonstration b, 
saying that she believed we were just begin- 
ning to learn what vibration was capable ot 
doing for the deaf—that her class in Detroit, 
with perfect sight, could understand by vi- 
bration just as Tad does, and had better 
voices than they would have had without 
vibration work. 


Chairman Rodwell next introduced Miss 
Corinne Rocheleau as one of the authors of 
the new book on the blind-deaf, ‘‘Those in 
the Dark Silence,” published by the Volta 


Bureau. 


The Deaf-Blind 


By CORINNE ROCHELEAU 


VW HEN an assembly sees an unknown 
speaker mount the steps of a r05- 
trum, certain definite questions are in all 
minds: Who is this speaker? What has she 
done? Why is she here? . . . And this 
usually brings forth an introduction, an ex- 
planation or an excuse. . . . While grateful 
to Mr. McManaway for the privilege of ad- 
dressing you on a subject close to my heart, 
T feel like excusing myself for venturing to 


address you at all, having been brought up 
with the old-fashioned notion that a womu's 
sphere is the home. However, having as yet 
no family of my own, I have gravitated 
naturally to the subject most fascinating 
a childless woman—other people's childrea, 
and thence to a more specialized field, that 
of the welfare of the deaf-blind. 


The old saying that “a fellow-feelng | 
makes us wondrous kind’ may explain in | 
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part my interests in these most unfortunate 
and most neglected of human beings; not 
that I have ever been blind myself, or neg- 
lected, or that I consider myself in any 
way unfortunate; but the deafness that was 
my portion from early childhood gave me a 
keen understanding of the trials and tribu- 
lations not merely of the deaf but of all the 
physically handicapped. Later on, in my 
Montreal convent-school, I came in cluse 
contact with a deaf-blind girl, the most pitt- 
ful, the most neglected and the most diff- 
cult of the hundreds of cases I ever had 
knowledge of. The story of this young girl, 
Ludivine Lachance, and of her education I 
later wrote in French. (And right here i 
may be well to add that although part ot 
my education was obtained in a French con- 
vent, I am American-born and bred, and iny 
own country comes first with me always.) 
While preparing the manuscript of this 
French book, the desire to know more about 
the deaf-blind and to be able to substantiate 
what I said about them led me to undertake 
a survey of the United States and Canada. 
The results were so surprising and the 
search led me so far that after my book caimie 
out I joined forces with another research- 
worker in this very specialized field, Miss 
Rebecca Mack, of Cincinnati, who has be- 
come my devoted partner and collaborator. 

Miss Mack has always taken a deep 1n- 
terest in the sightless, and for years has been 
one of the most tireless social workers among 
the blind of her own city. A friendship of 
long standing with Helen Keller fostered in 
Miss Mack a desire to devote herself to 
the deaf-blind. Acting on Helen Kellet’s 
suggestion, Miss Mack attended, during a 
period of eleven years, all sorts of courses 
On special education at the University of 
Cincinnati, supplemented by close associa- 
tion with several deaf-blind persons, to one 
of whom she gave lessons during a period 
of two years. This, then, is the efficient 
collaborator who completed with me a con- 


tinent-wide survey. The results of this 
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survey and of our own personal experiences 
in the little-known field of the deaf-blind 
are contained in our joint book, “Those in 
the Dark Silence,” which has just been 
brought out by the Volta Bureau. 

Miss Mack and I have not only been fer- 
reting out hundreds of cases through cor- 
respondence with city, State and national 
authorities, or directly with deaf-blind per- 


. sons, or their families, we have also per- 


sonally known thirty-four deaf-blind per- 
sons, thirty-one of whom are now living; 
with many of these we have had long and 
close associations. Furthermore, the past 
winter and spring I have spent in study at 
my old convent-school in Montreal, where 
there is today the largest class of deaf-blind 
pupils under one roof, at least in America. 
This class is composed of ten women of 
various ages, from twenty-five to sixty, eight 
of these being re-education cases—deaf or 
deaf-mutes gone blind—and two having 
been, until their admittance at the school, 
without any previous education. After 
seven months of daily contacts with these 
deaf-blind students and their teachers; of 
seeing them at study and at recreation, or at 
work at various handicrafts; of sharing the 
life they led, their joys and sorrows, their 
thoughts, fears, hopes, desires; even of wit- 
nessing their ‘tantrums’; of having the 
teachers tell me of their difficulties and suc- 
cesses, I am better able than ever to under- 
stand the problems that face the teachers of 
the deaf-blind as well as the deaf-blind 
themselves. Lastly, I wish to say that some 
years ago, while in Europe, I was privileged 
to spend a few days in the famous school 
for the deaf and the blind at Larnay, near 
Poitiers, in central France. In this school 
the two sisters so much written about, Marie 
and Marthé Heurtin, received their educa- 
tion, as also many other deaf-blind girls. Ac 
the time of my visit, although the summer 
vacation had begun, four deaf-blind girls 
were still in attendance and I was thus 
permitted to see for myself something of 
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what has been accomplished for the deaf- 
blind on the other side of the ocean. And 
here I wish to add that Europe has long 
been in advance of America in providing 
adequate facilities for the education of the 
deaf-blind. _There are five special schools 
for the deaf-blind on the European conti- 
nent, and not one in the United States. 
President Hoover, that great advocate of 


child health and protection, has written a , 


child’s “bill of rights’ in which he says 
that: 

The ideal to which we should strive is 
that there should be no child in America: 

That has not been born under proper con- 
ditions. 

That does not live in hygienic surround- 
ings. 

That even suffers from undernourishment. 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection. 

That does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygiene and good 
health. 

That has not the complete birthright of a 
sound mind in a sound body. 

That has not the encouragement to ex- 
press in fullest measure the spirit within 
which is the final endowment of every hu- 
man being. 

This is indeed a great ideal, one worthy 
of our striving to attain; but many years 
must necessarily elapse before we can reach 
that millennium in child welfare; and even 
if it be finally brought about, there still will 
remain what might be called the casualty 
list: the victims of heredity, of contagion, 
of epidemics, of accidents. 

That humanity's casualty list is a terrible 
one today everybody realizes; but what few 
realize is the place held by the deaf-blind on 
that woeful register. Nearly seven hun- 
dred living cases have been uncovered in 
the United States and Canada, and of these, 
about one hundred are children or adoles- 
cents. There must be many times that num- 
ber actually existing. 

R. C. Williams, director of Research, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, State of 
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Ohio, has said, “Perhaps one of the most 
serious problems to be faced in any exten- 
sive campaign of special education is the 
attitude taken by the parents. In our survey 
work we are finding it difficult to determine 
the number of handicapped children not 
attending school because of deliberate at- 
tempts to keep these children from being re- 
ported.”” The problem faced by Mr. Wil- 
liams in Ohio is the same as the one we 
have faced, Miss Rebecca Mack and I, in 
our country-wide survey of the deaf-blind. 
In many cases, we had to apply again and 
again for information, sometimes enlisting 
the aid of various officials; and more than 
once the information requested, even the 
name of the child, was refused us. 

Yet how can any special child, any handi- 
capped child, be helped at all if he be not 
reported, studied, tried out and classified? 
It will be only through the reporting of all 
special children, of all physically handi- 
capped children, of all children supposedly 
deficient mentally, that all deaf-blind chil- 
dren can be found and cared for. One would 
think that the combined infirmity of deaf- 
blindness is one so terrible as to be imme- 
diately apparent, but such is not the fact. 
There are border-line cases where deafness 
and blindness are not complete, yet quite 
sufficient to partly paralyze mental develop- 
ments and there are baffling cases where a 
child may be adjudged idiotic when he is 
only mentally quiescent from double or triple 
physical infirmities aggravated by neglect, 
which fostered idiotic symptoms. 

In spite of the growing interest shown on 
every side in the handicapped child, there 
are still millions of misguided people prone 
to consider the physically handicapped child 
as more or less feeble-minded. The special 
child is not necessarily feeble-minded, fat 
from it. He can have a very fine mental 
content. What should be better understood 
is that the special child’s mental powers may 
be temporarily obscured by unalleviated 
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physical infirmities and unfavorable environ- 
mental influences. 


Educators and members of the medical 
fraternity must learn to search for the spark 
of latent intelligence in such cases; must 
even, when that spark seems absent, put by 
all preconceived notions, all set rules, all 
normal intelligence tests, and get down to 
the bedrock of personal observation and 
patient trials over a more or less extended 
period. 

And speaking of intelligence tests, let 
me stress here, as Miss Mack and I have 
done before, the utter unreliability of the 
intelligent quotient, especially when applied 
to the deaf-blind. This so-called foot-rule 
of intelligence, even when tried on physic- 
ally normal children in the public schools, 
has drawn the following scathing comment 
from William L. Phinney, president of the 
Boston Elementary Principals’ Association: 


One of the pitiful things is that the idea 
of the intelligence quotient is entirely over- 
sold. For instance, a certain girl found “a 
moron” by these tests later completed with 
ease another kind of test that would be 
dificult for a normal person to answer. 


If such things can happen in the applica- 
tion of these set rules to the usual run of 
normal children, 
lamentable 


what then can be the 


results when these mental 
weights and measures are tried on beings 
doubly or trebly handicapped, who have, 
moreover, been more or less neglected, more 
Human be- 


ings are not run in a series of molds, like 


or less left to vegetate ? 


the standard parts of a Ford car, they are 
infinitely variable; they are also variously 
susceptible to physical disequilibrium. In 
the delicate and complex organism of man, 
the many functions are interdependent upon 
each other. It is only when the various func- 
tions work harmoniously that we consider a 
human being normal. Serious disturbances 
in any of the physical functions necessarily 
result in corresponding disturbances of the 
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mental functions or in their retarded de- 
velopment. It is only by restoring the 
delicate balance that normality can be ar- 
rived at. When, however, the physical dis- 
turbances are of such kind and degree that 
perfect equilibrium cannot be restored, the 
only recourse is to train one faculty to take 
the place of another; to develop the inner 
consciousness, the will, the soul in short, 
which in the last analysis is the most pow- 
erful of human levers, the driving force to 
which both body and mind respond. 

This brings us to the subject of educa- 
tion. The whole problem of public educa- 
tion in the United States stands on the 
principle of equality of opportunity for all 
children. Again quoting Mr. Williams, we 
agree with him that if the handicapped child 
is to have his chance at all, 


His physical and mental condition must 
not be lost sight of. The school plant, its 
materials of instruction and methods of 
teaching, must be fitted to the child. Such 
cases need far more individual attention 
from the teacher than normal children re- 
quire, calling for smaller classes and an in- 
creased per capita cost. These smaller classes 
require separate rooms and special equip- 
ment, and teachers who, through specialized 
training, beyond that necessary for normal 
children, are competent to appreciate the 
processes by which these unfortunates must 
receive an education. 


We will add- that these teachers should 
also possess a flexibility, an independence, 
a resourcefulness that will prompt them to 
frequently lay aside all set programs and to 
seize educational opportunities as they 
present themselves, making use of the in- 
stincts and emotions of the child, as they 
are seen 
activity. 


to arise, as stimuli to mental 
It is well-nigh impossible to systematize 
the training of these handicapped beings, so 
variable in the nature and degree of their 
handicaps. 
As a matter of form, we generally clas- 


sify them as follows: 
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Totally deaf and blind 

Blind and hard of hearing 

Deaf and partially blind 

Partially blind and hard of hearing 

All those with a residue of sight or hear- 
ing have a definite tendency to grow totally 
deaf and totally blind in time. Then we 
must further differentiate between 


Congenital cases 

Cases of deaf-blindness occurring in early 
childhood 

The deaf who grow blind in adolescence 
or maturity 

The blind who grow deaf in adolescence 
or maturity 

Cases of normal adolescents or adults who 
become partially or totally deaf and blind 
through illness or accident. 

All these various types call for various 
methods of education; and as_ physical 
health, mental content, and natural disposi- 
tion are also variable the processes of educa- 
tion vary ad infinitum. We have checked 
up a dozen different ways of conversing 
with the deaf-blind: oral method, manual 
alphabet, sign language, Morse code, alpha- 
bet glove, alphabet plate, Braille used on 
fingers, etc. And there are as many modes 
of reading and writing in use, while again 
some of these methods are subdivided into 
many modes: for instance, Tad Chapman 
understands oral speech in nine different 
ways. Many educators of the deaf-blind 
think that most of these methods should be 
discarded.-and the processes standardized. 
But that would necessitate standardizing the 
deaf-blind themselves, and anybody who has 
known a number of deaf-blind persons 
knows full well that hardly two of them will 
respond to exactly the same methods. 

The only solution to this complicated 
problem would be to have a sort of educa- 
tional workshop, an institution in which 
many different methods could be tried in 
succession in difficult cases, all methods 
given a fair trial and the results obtained 
filed for future reference. It must be borne 
in mind that here, more perhaps than any- 
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where else, circumstances alter cases, and 
that even the best methods are not always 
best with certain subjects. This fact was 
sharply brought home to me a few weeks 
ago when I met—it was not the first time— 
a deaf-blind girl who has been taught both 
the oral and manual methods but nearly al- 
ways insists on using the oral method only, 
which in her case entails the use of one of 
her hands on the lips of the speaker. In 
previous meetings, I had submitted to this 
sort of conversation, although I did not like 
to see those fingers of hers flitting from face 
to face and returning to mine. However, I 
suddenly stopped all this on learning that 
the girl had been a syphilitic case, although 
the germs had not been active for many 
years. I do not wish to intimate that most 
deaf-blind persons are carriers of contagious 
diseases: on the contrary, our records seem 
to prove that the majority of them are free 
from contagious ailments of any kind. The 
point is that one can never know when one 
meets such cases and therefore it is impera- 
tive that the speaking deaf-blind—and all 
should be taught to speak whenever pos- 
sible—should also be familiar with some 
other and less objectionable way of under- 
standing those who speak to them. This 
illustrates but one of the many problems 
faced by educators of the deaf-blind. 

Yet there are compensations even in this 
arduous field. The results obtained gen- 
erally repay the teachers, since teachers, like 
medical men, are an altruistic lot, more in- 
terested in the progress of humanity than 
in the ease of their own lives and the filling 
of their private coffers. Examples of shin- 
ing success in this most difficult type of 
education are not hard to find among our 
records: I may name here Miss Sophia Al- 
corn, of Michigan, who obtained unpre- 
cedented success in the teaching of the oral 
method to Tad Chapman.-There is Miss Net- 


tie Newell, of Indiana, whose record in the 
case of Jess Liston is also extraordinary, con- — 
sidering the fact that young Jess was born — 
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deaf, dumb, blind and without sense of 
smell, one of the very rare congenital cases 
with this quadruple affliction, yet otherwise 
normal mentally and physically; there is 
Miss Foley, of Pennsylvania, who made of 


* Kathryne Frick a creditable student, an in- 


teresting writer, and a sensibly-minded hap- 
py girl, no mean achievement for a deaf- 
blind person; there is Miss Mamie Hefly- 
bower, of Texas, veteran teacher of the deaf- 
blind, to whom eight or ten such unfor- 
tunate children have been given for train- 
ing, at least a half dozen of whom she has 
made into as creditable pupils as can be 
shown anywhere; there is Miss Ada Lyon 
(now Mrs. Cureton) of Ohio, and her 
brother, the late Robert J. Lyon, who made 
of Leslie Oren a happy, normal boy who 
grew into a happy, normal man (insofar as 
his physical handicaps permitted), a man 
whose mental attainments are truly astonish- 
ing, who carries on alone his studies in sev- 
eral languages, years after leaving college, 
yet who is no way top-heavy, keeping his 
hands busy, too, at manual crafts that net 
him a goodly part of his living expenses. 
Of course the training of the deaf-blind, 
the most specialized and individualized of 
all types of education, is necessarily very 
costly, the more so as the cases are isolated, 
scattered over an entire continent. The 
question of cost, however, could be partly 
met if the various States would provide 
funds to assist existing schools for the deaf 
and for the blind in meeting the difference 
between the cost of this very special educa- 
tion and that of merely deaf or blind chil- 
dren. Another way to deal with this prob- 
lem would be to provide itinerant teachers 
who would give individual instruction in the 
homes of the pupils. But neither means 
would cover the entire field nor solve all 
the problems of the deaf-blind, whether 
they be children or adults. What is needed, 
and that badly, is a central institution for 
the welfare of the deaf-blind in general. To 
this educational center, all baffling child- 
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cases could be sent for special observation 
and classification by a corps of qualified 
teachers, these children after a»more or less 
prolonged stay, to be sent back, whenever 
possible, to schools for the deaf or blind 
in their own home states. Children not ac- 
ceptable in such schools, or in whose states 
No provision were made for such specialized 
education, would be educated entirely in the 
deaf-blind center. To this center also would 
come adolescent and adult deaf-blind of 
every kind and degree: deaf people going 
blind, blind people becoming deaf, people 
hitherto normal but suddenly afflicted with 
deaf-blindness through illness or accident. 
For this problem of the deaf-blind is mani- 
fold. It is not merely one of primary educa- 
tion, but also of re-education, of rehabilita- 
tion, of vocational guidance, of the main- 
tenance of morale. If we are not ready to 
do all these things for the deaf-blind, we 
do them -but a half-service, we cut them 
adrift in a social and industrial whirlpool 
where normal and well-equipped individuals 
so often go down. 

By having a special institution properly 
equipped and with a highly trained and 
sympathetic staff, we could adequately deal 
with the various problems of primary educa- 
tion, vocational tfaining or guidance, re- 
education, rehabilitation and after-care. The 
problem of proper medical treatment could 
also be more easily solved since skilful spe- 
cialists would be regularly called in, thus 
accumulating invaluable data and experience, 
profitable to the medical fraternity as much 
as to the deaf-blind patients. In short, this 
deaf-blind center would provide continuity 
and permanence in training and guidance. 
It would act as a clearing-house for every- 
thing pertaining to the deaf-blind of the na- 
tion: parents could find out what to do 
for deaf-blind children; schools and 
institutions everywhere could send to it 


doubtful or difficult cases; adolescents 
and adults could find proper  schoo!- 
ing im whatever sort of specialized 
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knowledge they needed to readjust them- 
selves to strange and difficult situations, as 
well as vocational training and guidance to 
keep them busy, diminish discontent and 
fit them to earn at least a part of their liv- 
ing. The residue of afflicted persons un- 
reclaimable in other ways could be ade- 
quately provided for and placed. Such an 
institution would not be duplicating the 
work done by institutions for the blind and 
the deaf but would co-operate with them, 
filling a need these institutions feel more 
and more. 

We hope to see such an institution take 
form some day, and grow, and make its in- 
fluence felt to the four corners of our great 
country, and even beyond it; to see the 
deaf-blind come groping towards the safe 
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haven created for them with the blessed 
certainty that therein they will find answers 
to all their doubts, help for all their trou- 
bles, alleviation for all their miseries; and, 
best of all, that moral support, that incen- 
tive to courage which will enable these most 
sorely-tried of human beings to face life 


without visibly flinching, without hurling — 


themselves in despair at the gates of their 
everlasting silence and their everlasting 
darkness. 


Time did not permit the discussion of 
Miss Rocheleau’s paper, and Chairman 
Rodwell immediately presented the next 
speaker, Dr. Hagens, of Chicago, who had 
recently had experience as a member of the 
National Research Council’s medical survey 
staff in schools for the deaf. 





Some Facts Obtained in a Survey of the 
State Schools for the Deaf 


By E. W. HaGens, M.D. 


fe January, 1924, at a conference of super- 
intendents and principals of the schools 
of the deaf it was recommended that a thor- 
ough survey of the schools be made. The 
late Dr. C. W. Richardson was given charge 
of the physical survey of the deaf. Dr. 
Richardson obtained financial aid from the 
National Research Council through a grant 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
Dr. Shambaugh was placed in charge of 
supervising the work of examining the chil- 
dren in the Middle West, and finally of 
all the schools to be examined. As a result 
several of us have examined 5,348 children 
in the schools for the deaf. The schools 
surveyed included: Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Indiana, Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Mt. 
Airy, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
New Jersey, and the day schools in Chi- 


cago and New York. 





The examinations which we made in- 
cluded a physical examination of the ear, 
nose and throat of the children, and the 
testing of their hearing and vestibular mech- 
anism. With the histories obtained from 
the 'school offices and the data of our 
examinations, the results were worked up in 
the form of tables and charts. A study of 
the results reveals a number of facts which 
are of interest to those working with the 
deaf. We are well aware of the various 
errors which creep into a study of this type, 
but with such a large number examined it 
is hoped that a certain number of errors 
will equalize each other. 

For the sake of convenience the children 
were divided into two main groups: (1) 
those who were born deaf; and (2) those 
who acquired their deafness. Taking up 


the first group (the congenital), it was) 
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found that over 3,000 children, or 62 per 
cent, were deaf at birth. This would mean 
that the congenital group outnumbers the 
acquired approximately 3 to 2. In view of 
the fact that the average parents would 
rather state that their child was not born 
deaf (for fear of reflection on themselves), 
it would seem that the number diagnosed 
congenital was probably correct, at least the 
error would lie in the direction of not get- 
ting all of them. A certain number of the 
children classified as acquired gave histories 
of injury or infection during babyhood and 
more than likely some of them were born 
deaf, but because of a severe cold or ac- 
cident the cause of the deafness was at- 
tributed to an acquired factor. 

Of interest in the congenital cases is the 
question of heredity and consanguinity. We 
found almost 1,400 such cases out of the 
total congenital group of over 3,300—a per- 
centage of 41, or slightly less than one-half. 
Thus intermarriage and heredity appear to 
be important factors in congenital deafness. 
There were 112 instances of marriage be- 
tween first cousins, 64 instances between 
second cousins, and other relationships less 
frequently. In these cases of consanguinity 
of intermarriage about one-half had several 
children born deaf, while in the other half 
the child examined was the only deaf child 
in the family. Deafness in the families of 
the children showed the following: parents 
born deaf (one or both), 144 instances; 
aunts deaf, 126 instances; uncles deaf, 112; 
cousins, 175; grandparents, 40; and others, 
59. The surprising finding here is that, of 
over 3,300 children classed as congenitally 
deaf, in only 144 instances were the parents 
born deaf. It was frequently found that 
more than one child in a family was deaf. 
Almost 500 children had a brother or a sis- 
ter also deaf; in six instances there were 5 
other children also born deaf; while 17 cases 
of deaf twins were encountered. A detailed 
study of this part of the work or another 
survey of these particular children would 
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be extremely interesting. A number of in- 
teresting families were encountered, teach- 
ers in each school pointing out the line of 
deafness running through the several gen- 
erations. 

In regard to the degree of deafness of 
the congenital cases, our classification was 
based on partial or total deafness to the 
tuning fork tests (including the voice). For 
comparison and for the sake of complete- 
ness these results were checked by the 2A 
Western Electric audiometer. It should be 
stated that we have not used the term, hara 
of hearing, as used by teachers of the deaf. 
To us these children are either partially deaf 
(where they have remnants of hearing), 
or totally deaf (where the deafness is com- 
plete). To state whether a child is totally 
deaf or not may depend entirely upon what 
tests are used, whether it be the voice, the 
tuning forks, or the audiometer. We found 
in these congenital cases that the results of 
the voice test gave the largest percentage of 
totally deaf, the fork tests showed almost 
40 per cent, whereas the audiometer brought 
out a number of remnants of hearing so 
that only approximately 14 per cent were 
completely deaf. 

In the discussion of the congenital cases 
the site of the aplasia or mal-development 
of the ear has to be considered. We were 
surprised to note the relatively few children 
showing deformities of the outer ear. In 
most instances the auricle, external auditory 
canal, the drum membranes and the external 
configuration of the mastoid bones appeared 
normal. It seems likely then, that in the 
majority of the cases, that the inner ear or 
the nerve of hearing is the seat of the mal- 
development. Lately, in a few selected chil- 
dren we have had the mastoids X-rayed, 
and, as far as the work has gone, the pic- 
tures have shown quite normal mastoid de- 
velopment. Finding such normally developed 
mastoids, along with the normal drum 
membranes, would lead us to believe that 
the middle ear proper was normally devel- 
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oped. This then confirms in these cases the 
belief that the mal-development exists in the 
inner ear. 

In considering the second group of cases 
(the acquired) it was found best to divide 
them into: (1) those who developed deaf- 
ness with middle ear abscess (otitis media), 
and (2) those who became deaf without 
such infection. Each of these classes was 
also divided into (a) cases of total deaf- 
ness, and (b) partial deafness. Perhaps one 
of the most important things in regard to 
the acquired cases is the question of what 
conditions or diseases produce such severe 
deafness that the children must be placed in 
special schools for the deaf. The results 
showed that epidemic cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis caused 19 per cent of the cases and is 
by far the most important disease in ac- 
quired deafness. Measles accounted for 8.5 
per cent, influenza and scarlet fever each 
about 7 per cent, middle ear abscess and 
mastoid infection 6.6 per cent together, 
pneumonia 5 per cent, fall and skull fracture 
5 per cent, whooping cough 3.5 per cent, 
infantile paralysis 3 per cent, fever (?) 2.5 
per cent, mixed infections 2.1 per cent, 


diphtheria 1.7 per cent, typhoid fever 1.6. 


per cent, syphilis 1.3 per cent, and other 
conditions much less frequently. In regard 
to fall and skull fracture we feel that the 
percentage recorded is probably much too 
high and that the histories given by the 
parents were probably not very reliable. In 
some instances we discounted the histories 
given entirely, in others they were recorded, 
but cannot be considered as accurate. In the 
main it is seen that meningitis, measles, 
scarlet fever, influenza, and pneumonia are 
diseases which produce the greatest dam- 
age to the organ of hearing. It has usually 
been assumed by the laity and often by 
doctors that most of these diseases produce 
deafness by causing middle ear abscess. Our 
results, however, show this to be far from 
the truth. Of the total number of acquired 
cases, in only 24 per cent was there an asso- 
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ciated otitis media. Of the diseases men- 
tioned scarlet fever gave the highest num- 
ber acquiring deafness with middle ear 
abscess, and here the percentage was only 
42 per cent. All of the remaining cases, 
therefore, became deaf by way of toxic in- 
fection of the inner ear or nerve of hearing. 
This finding has an important practical 
bearing. It has always been felt that deaf- 
ness could be prevented by early local treat- 
But when the inner ear 
The only 
solution, then, is to prevent the disease or 


ment to the ears. 
is involved this is impossible. 


or be able to cure it in its incipency. We 
have been able to treat diphtheria by means 
of anti-toxin for some years, lately this type 
of treatment has been used in scarlet fever, 
and perhaps in the future all of the dis- 
eases may be so treated. Meningitis has its 
serum, but success has not been as uniform 
as might be hoped. Therefore, it is appar- 
ent that prevention of these diseases is the 
essential point. It would be well for every 
teacher, every parent, and every doctor to 
be aware of this. If it were possible to 
prevent these diseases we would then 
prevent most of the cases of severe acquired 
deafness. 

The table showing the age at which the 
deafness was acquired reveals the fact that 
61.7 per cent became deaf by the third year 
of life. By the fifth year 78.8 per cent had 
becomé deaf. Only 10.4 per cent developed 
their deafness between the ages of five and 
ten. How very important then, are the first 
five years of a child’s life! It is during the 
pre-school years, when the child is still at 
home under the parents’ care, that the 
child’s health should be particularly safe- 
guarded. There are still hundreds of moth- 
ers who believe the younger child should 
be placed in the same room with the sick 
older brother or sister in order that it may 
catch the infection and have it over with. 
Theolder child is usually better able to fight 
off the infection and may have a light at- 
tack, the younger one, given the disease 
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wilfully, may become stone deaf as a re- 
sult. 

The degree of deafness in the acquired 
cases was based on the same type of exam- 
ination as for the congenital. Deafness to 
the voice gave the highest percentage of 
total deafness. To the tuning fork tests 40.8 
per cent had complete loss of hearing, while 
the other 59.2 per cent showed remnants. 
These figures are practically the same as for 
the congenital group. 

Study of other of the tables reveals some 
of the more general facts. Tabulation of the 
sexes showed that the boys predominated 
slightly in both the congenital and acquired 
groups. It has been stated that boys tend 
to predominate slightly in the acquired 
cases because of their greater freedom and 
that girls have generally been found to 
predominate in the congenital cases. From 
our results sex would seem to play a very 
unimportant role. We attempted to deter- 
mine whether nationality bears any influence. 
It seemed best to record the birth place of 
the child’s parents. A child may be born 
in the United States soon after its parents 
have emigrated here, but if the parents con- 
tinue to live as they did in their own coun- 
try, the factors which might have an in- 
fluence on the child’s loss of hearing wou!d 
be related to the conditions of the foreign 
country more than to the United States. 
The tabulated results do not seem to in- 
dicate that race has anything to do with 
It was evident that the pre- 
dominance of a nationality depended upon 


deafness. 


what part of the country the schools were 
The chart upon tonsils and 
adenoids in relation to ear changes showed 
that about one half of the children had had 
their tonsils and adenoids removed. These 


situated in. 


children had just as much ear involvement 
(infection and deafness) as the group who 
had not had the tonsils taken out. Many 
children had their throats operated on to 
relieve the deafness, which, of course, was 
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futile, especially in the congenital cases or 
in those with acquired deafness where the 
inner ear was destroyed. Tonsils and 
adenoids should be removed in deaf chil- 
dren when they are causing trouble, just as 
in hearing children. But the deafness which 
is severe enough to cause a child to be 
placed in a school for the deaf is never re- 
lieved by operation on the throat. Examina- 
tion of the nose did not reveal changes 
which could be said to be peculiar to deaf 


children. 


It has been believed by some that syphilis 
may be a greater causative factor in deaf- 
ness than has been suspected. In view of 
this we had 400 children in one of the 
schools examined by the blood Wasserman 
test. In this school the congenital and 
acquired cases were approximately equally 
divided. The results showed only two posi- 
tives. This coincides with our impression in 
the other schools—that there may be one or 
two children who have congenital syphilis. 
These are usually easily diagnosed from the 
history and the physical examination. Syph- 
ilis does not appear to be an important 
factor in these cases as far as our results 
have gone. However, were it possible to 
obtain blood and spinal Wassermans on the 
children and also upon their parents the con- 
clusions might prove different. 

A brief statement as to the testing of the 
hearing with the audiometer should be 
made. We found that the audiometer re- 
vealed remnants of hearing that the tuning 
forks did not. These remnants, when they 
are in the speech area, may be of use. The 
results showed that when 
found they are either: (1) below 2,000 d.v. 
or (2) both below and above 2,000 d.v. 
In practically mo case were the remnants 
above 2,000 d.v. alone. The remnants are, 
therefore, in the speech area. They are fre- 
quently very slight, however, and it has 
seemed doubtful whether they could be util- 
ized. Recently I have been told that it has 


remnants are 
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been found possible in one of the schools 
to make use of our audiometer records show- 
ing the remnants of hearing. Perhaps de- 
velopments will occur so that teaching will 
be greatly aided. The audiometer records 
are also of importance in that a child’s hear- 
ing may be checked from time to time and 
improvement or loss of hearing fairly ac- 
curately noted. On the other hand, we do 
not think it wise to use the audiometer for 
making a diagnosis of the type or cause of 
deafness. It is true that one can give a per- 
centage loss of hearing for a given tone, or 
an average of a certain number of tones. 
But supposing a child heard the lower four 
tones of the 2A audiometer (mainly the 
speech area) and did not hear the upper 
four. Would the child have 50 per cent 
loss of hearing? For the eight tones he 
would, but from a practical standpoint of 
useful hearing he would not. If the per- 
centage loss of hearing is to be mentioned 
one must understand how the figure is ar- 
rived at. 


The tests which we carried out en the 
vestibular part of the ear are of perhaps 
more interest to physicians. However, the 
turning chair and the cold water test caused 
considerable interest and excitement during 
the examinations. These tests were made to 
determine whether the equilibrium part of 
the inner ear was intact, partly damaged, 
or totally destroyed. Such findings are an 
aid in the diagnosis as to the type and cause 
of deafness. Of more general interest is the 
fact that children whose equilibrium is lost 
are not made sea-sick or car-sick as are 
other children. The laity frequently believe 
that this is true of all deaf children, bur it 
is only so in those where the aplasia, or in 
the acquired cases, the disease has affected 
both the hearing and the vestibular mechan- 
isms. We were interested in determining 
whether the children without vestibular re- 
actions were handicapped in the rhythm or 


musical exercises. Unfortunately the data 
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were not sufficiently worked out for us to 
be able te judge on this point. 

The equilibrium part of the ear consists 
of the saccule and utricle in the vestibule, 
and the three semi-circular canals. It is the 
semi-circular canals mainly that we are able 
to test by the turning chair and the cold 
water tests. The canals function normally 
by maintaining equilibrium and informing 
the brain as to the position of the body due 
to turning movements. Hence the disturb- 
ance produced by the turning tests results 
in an imbalance of the equilibrium and the 
child is conscious of objects moving around. 
When the mechanism is partly injured a 
partial reaction only is obtained. When it 
is totally destroyed no response occurs. It 
has been a clinical rule that children who 
were born deaf would have a_ vestibular 
response (the aplasia affecting only the hear- 
ing mechanism), while children with ac- 
quired deafness would have a loss of both 
the hearing and vestibular parts of the eat. 
In the acquired cases the disease usually 
sweeps over the whole of the inner ear, get- 
ting both mechanisms. Our results in the 
congenital group, however, show that 20 
per cent of these children had no vestibular 
reactions. Hence such a rule cannot be used 
to make a definite diagnosis between con- 
genital and acquired cases. In the acquired 
group, there were 36 per cent showing an 
absence of response to the vestibular tests. 
This per cent is higher than for the con- 
genital group, and is considerably aug- 
mented by the large number of meningitis 
cases in the acquired group. In the majority 
of instances in this disease the vestibular 
mechanism is totally destroyed. We had 
thought there would be a lack of response 
in all of these cases, but were surprised to 
find a definite number who had normal or 
diminished reactions. 

Two of our tables concerned the relation 
of the speech of the children. In one of 
them, those children were listed whose 
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speech was unintelligible to us and in the 
other the children whom we could under- 
stand. It was thought that perhaps we 
would find those with marked speech defect 
showing total deafness and those with more 
normal speech, partial deafness. However, 
a number of factors were apparent. Those 
children who had had instruction in school 
for several years or more would have better 
speech, other things being equal, than a 
child that had just begun, and yet the latter 
might have much better hearing. In this 
way speech may be more a matter of train- 
ing than one of hearing. Another factor is 
that some of the children were handicapped 
in other respects. Certain of the children 
had very poor eyesight, others were men- 
tally backward. With these added afflictions 
a child’s speech might easily be retarded. 
While, therefore, we have recorded our re- 
sults in these tables I think it best to make 
no comment on them. 

The tables concerning some of the hear- 
ing tests and several others relating to the 
caloric tests are too technical to be of in- 
terest. They are included in our final re- 
port which will appear in the Archives of 
Otolaryngology. 


Conclusion 

In order to crystallize some of the major 
points the following conclusions are given: 

1. Five thousand deaf children in the 
state schools for the deaf were examined. 

2. Three-fifths, or 60 per cent, were ap- 
parently born deaf, while two-fifths, or 40 
per cent, acquired their deafness. 

3. In the congenital cases 41 per cent had 
a history of inter-marriage or family deaf- 
ness. 

4. In both the congenital and acquired 
gtoups two-fifths were totally deaf to the 
tuning forks, while the other three-fifths 
. Showed remnants of hearing. 

5. Of the acquired cases, 
caused 19 per cent, measles 8.5 per cent, 


meningitis 


Scarlet fever and influenza each 7 per cent, 
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and middle ear and mastoid infection 6.5 
per cent together. 


6. Seventy-eight per cent of the cases ac- 
quired their deafness by the fifth year of 
life. 


7. The deafness in these acquired cases 
is produced by way of toxic neuritis or in- 
ner ear involvement in the majority of in- 
stances. Thus prevention of the disease is 
much more important than local treatment 
to the ear once the disease is established. 

8. Syphilis seems a small factor in these 
cases. 


9. Removal of tonsils and adenoids has 
no direct bearing on the acquired cases of 
severe deafness. 

10. Nationality plays no part in these 
cases. The sexes are about equal, although 
the males predominate slightly in both the 
congenital and acquired groups. 

11. The audiometer reveals many rem- 
nants of hearing not detected by the other 
functional These remnants may be 
found useful in the teaching of the deaf. 

Finally, as to what general practical value 
the survey has been: (1) while no definite 
cause for congenital deafness has been found, 
nevertheless several important factors have 
been noted—intermarriage and the marriage 
of congenitally deaf individuals incurs a 
definite risk of the offspring being born 
deaf; (2) im acquired cases much can be 
accomplished by prevention and this should 
be especially emphasized; (3) no cure for 
either the congenital or the acquired type of 
deafness, of the degree found in these chil- 
dren was discovered, nor would any such 
cure seem likely when the data of the 
survey (as just given) are considered; and 
(4) for those children who are now deaf 
and for those who may become so, educa- 
tion in the schools for the deaf is the very 
best that can be done for them. 


tests. 


The session closed with expressions of 
thanks to Miss Rocheleau and Dr. Hagens. 
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Business Session 


HE business meeting of the Associa- 


tion was held at several different 

times, as Certain reports were given as 
parts of other sessions. For convenience, 
however, most of the matters concerning the 
business affairs of the organization are 
grouped in these pages. 


The President called the meeting to order 


and requested the Secretary to give a brief 
resume of the progress of the Association 
since the meeting in Staunton in 1928. Fol- 
lowing this, the main facts presented by the 
treasurer at the meeting of the Board the 
day previous were summarized. The report 
of the Executive Secretary was then con- 
sidered. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


By JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


I AM to talk to you today about the head- 
quarters of your Association, and I hope 
you will pardon my attacking my subject 
from a personal viewpoint. I do so because 
I entered my work in Washington directly 
from a school for the deaf. I had spent 
seven years in this school and two others. 
My outlook was that of a teacher. It was 
as a teacher that I began to adjust myself 
to my new duties, and I still have the feel- 
ing of being a teacher—only trying to work 
in a slightly different field. 

It was eleven years ago that I went to 
the Volta Bureau. I had been a member 
of the Association ever since I began to 
teach, had read THE VOLTA REVIEW with 
and felt 


vaguely that the Volta Bureau was a place 


varying degrees of interest, 
with plenty of money, and with a great 
many books in its library, which very wise 
people went there to read. 

I was destined to receive some surprises 





not to say jolts. First of all, I found that 
instead of having vast wealth and a host 
of workers, the Volta Bureau was employ- 
ing only three persons besides myself, and 
that in times of special financial stress, the 
superintendent would refrain for several 
months from drawing his salary, to tide over 
the difficult period. (I might add, paren- 
thetically, that it gave me a great surprise to 


discover that the members of the Board did 
not, as I had thought, always have their ex- 
penses paid when they attended Board meet- 
ings, nor when they attended the meetings 
of the Association in the summer time, and 
that many of the officers were hard pressed 
sometimes and had to make real sacrifices in 
the work they were doing to push forward 
the cause of the Association.) 

I found even more of a library than I ex- 
pected—not less than twenty thousand vol- 
umes, but 
“. . . each in his tomb 

With his mouth dust-stopped.” 
No trained librarian, I learned, had ever 
worked among them, no analytical index of 
them existed. They were classified, but only 
in a crude and elementary fashion. 

Early in my first year we were called upon 
for the addresses of schools in Europe. | 
knew that statistics had been collected in 
this field, and turned to them confidently— 
to find that no revision had been made since 
1893! 

I found that it was almost impossible to 
get good teachers’ material for THE VOLTA 
Review, but that it did not seem to matter 
especially, for no one seemed to notice of 
care whether it was good or bad. Teachers 
did not seem to know the difference be 
tween the Association and any other orgaf- 
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ization, and no summer meetings were be- 
ing held. 

In 1923 the picture began to brighten. A 
group of Association members, coming to- 
gether at the Belleville Convention, passed 
a resolution calling ‘on the Association to 
resume the holding of summer program 
meetings and summer schools. You know 
the rest-—how Dr. Taylor rose to the occa- 
sion and put on a program at his school 
in 1924 that has been the model for prac- 
tically every meeting held since then by any 
organization in this profession; how Clarke 
School led off with a summer school, fol- 
lowed by the North Carolina School and 
the Gough School in San Francisco; how 
the Association Board then decided to as- 
sume direct management of the summer ses- 
sions, and what splendid results followed 
at Staunton, Olathe, and now here in Mil- 
waukee. You know that those persons were 
wrong who had. been saying that the Asso- 
ciation was dead!—it is the livest thing 
in this field! 

So much for the Association in general. 
Now let us return to its headquarters. 

Angelo Patri, in speaking of a child who 
was slow in his development, told the story 
of an old gardener, and his patience with a 
plant which remained small long after the 
time when it should have been ready to 
transplant. ‘‘Maybe,”’ said the old fellow, 
When at last he 
lifted it from its first position, he uncovered 


“its makin’ its roots.” 


such a tangled wealth of underground 
growth as to prove gloriously his wisdom 
in waiting. 

At your Washington office, we believe 
that the Association has been making its 
roots. Now the leaves and branches are 
appearing in the summer schools and meet- 
ings. The contacts made in some of its quiet 
sub-soiling are beginning to bring back 
nourishment. For instance, its fellow-plant, 
the Federation for the Hard of Hearing, 
has grown strong enough to demand its own 
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magazine, thus leaving THE VOLTA Re- 
VIEW free to devote its full attention to 
Association work. Parent after parent has 
been referred to us by the Federation's 
field worker, who reports that after prac- 
tically every one of her public addresses at 
least one person comes up to ask her about 
a deaf child. One of the large hearing 
device manufacturers, the Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Company, is referring to us every in- 
quiry concerning a child too young to use 
an acousticon. Go to almost any school for 
the deaf in a foreign country and present 
an introduction from the Volta Bureau and, 
I am told, you will receive a ready welcome. 
Write to the Children’s Bureau or the Bu- 
reau of Education concerning deafness, and 
your inquiry will be referred to the Volta 
Bureau for reply. Oh yes! the roots are 
there. Your plant is all ready to grow, and 
to bear fruit, if—and this is the important 
part of this report—vf if is properly watered. 

We are gathered at a summer meeting at 
which are being discussed some of the most 
important measures ever undertaken in be- 
half of the education of the deaf. One of 
them concerns the registration of teachers. 
Some plan for accomplishing this will with- 
out doubt be adopted. Carrying out its pur- 
poses will mean a large amount of corre- 
spondence and clerical work. Who is to do 
it? Logically, it should be done at your 
headquarters, but unless more help is pro- 
vided this will be an utter impossibility. 

It is generally recognized that outside 
contacts are one of the most important 
factors in the success and inspiration of sum- 
mer meetings. We have some stimulating 
speakers here this week. We need more. 
It would often be an easy matter to secure 
them merely by providing their traveling ex- 
penses—but how can this be done, when it 
is impossible to meet even routine needs 
which cannot be neglected if the work is to 
go on? 

Within the last few months we have 
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learned of no less than eight important 
manuscripts, some already completed, some 
reports of studies still in progress, which 
should logically be published by the Volta 
Bureau. In fact, most of them have been 
offered to us for publication. If, for lack of 
funds, we are obliged to permit the authors 
to turn elsewhere, we shall have lost op- 
portunities that may never be regained. It 
is now within your power as an Association 
to make the Volta Bureau the accepted pub- 
lishing house for scientific and professional 
volumes dealing with deafness, except from 
the medical standpoint, but the opportunity 
must be grasped now, or it may be gone 
forever. 

From every direction evidence is coming 
of newly-awakened interest in the deaf. The 
scientists of the country are beginning to be 
determined that statistics about their educa- 
tion must be available, and that claims of 
results must be substantiated by scientific 
proof. Calls upon the Volta Bureau for in- 
formation, for recommendations, for refer- 
ences, are becoming more and more fre- 
quent; and more and more often we are 
being embarrassed by having to confess our 
inability to meet demands because of the 
lack of proper cataloging of our wealth of 
material. 

My request to you today is to give all 
these facts your most serious consideration. 
It is your own business, and it has been 
seriously neglected. There is not one of you 
here who cannot do at least one thing to 
help. Some of you, I believe, can assist in 
the actual raising of funds, without which 
little expansion can be accomplished. Others, 
in positions of leadership, can see to it that 
every effort made by your headquarters is 
given your support. Some of you have al- 
ready responded splendidly. Your schools, 
asked for material for THE VOLTA REVIEW, 
have not only sent it, but have done so in a 
spirit of heart-warming willingness; and re- 
quests for co-operation of other sorts have 
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won warm responses from you. Still others 
here today, though perhaps not occupying 
positions of authority and not realizing the 
extent of your influence, have proved your- 
selves friends without whose assistance much 
I am think- 
ing, especially, in this connection, of the 


would have remained undone. 


workers in the publicity group. They de- 
serve, and I think they have, the gratitude 
of the whole Association. 

Much more—ten times as much—can be 
done if each one of you will take home the 
determination to become fully acquainted 
with every piece of work that is being done, 
or that should be done, by the Association, 
and to talk about it to everybody within 
reach until there is no doubt anywhere 
about the principles for which the Associa- 
tion stands, and the possibilities of its in- 
fluence for good. 

Only think, for example, of the results 
that would follow if real interest were de- 
veloped among the parents. I am often re- 
minded that some of them are poor and 
ignorant, and this is undoubtedly true. But 
I think there must be at least one parent, 
in the acquaintance of each of you, who is 
intelligent, well educated, and fairly well- 
to-do. 

If all of these are once made to undet- 
stand the possibilities and the needs of this 
work, we shall have a force behind our 
efforts that will multiply them many times. 

I want to pause here long enough to read 
something which came to me by air mail 
yesterday morning. It is called ‘‘Cables” and 
it is signed, simply, “An Association Mem- 
ber”: 

Last week when the Southern Cross 
landed at Roosevelt Field the daring aviators 
broadcast a message to the world. They were 
able to do this because two national radio 
companies carried their cables and micto- 
phones through the surging, tumultuous 
crowds right up to the spot where Kings- 
ford-Smith and his companions had alighted 


from the plane. 
As I listened to the low, clear tones of 
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the Australian, the delightful brogue of the 
Irish navigator, the message of the Dutch 
co-pilot, and the hearty thanks of the wire- 
less operator for assistance given him, I was 
struck anew with the wonder of our modern 
means of travel and communication. We 
are rapidly becoming an air-minded nation 
because we are so quickly and easily put in 
touch with events as they transpire in the 
world of aviation. Air travel, however, is 
but one phase of our modern existence. 
There are other messages to be broadcast. 


Years ago a great man explored a strange 
world—a world of silence. He blazed new 
trails, set up new outposts. He gathered 
together all available literature about that 
soundless territory and the people who 
dwell there. Many of the messages of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell have been broadcast, but 
the material collected by him represents a 
great untold story. The cables and the 
microphone are yet to be set up. 

Ask yourself this question: “How much 
do I know about the Volta Bureau library ?” 
The replies, I believe, would make enter- 
taining and guick reading. 

On those shelves are the stories of men 
and women who have been real missionaries. 
There is one tale which reads like a Dickens 
novel—the tale of a man and woman, who, 
before the Civil War, gathered together a 
motley band of indigent deaf and mute chil- 
dren and gave them food, shelter, and train- 
ing of a sort. The plot runs through court 
scenes, kidnapped witnesses, and a hurried 
journey across a state line. It is part of the 
world history of the deaf, which you are 
helping to make. Are you acquainted with 
the back chapters of that history ? 

Besides the stories of the past there are 
the newer, fresher chapters being written to- 
day. On almost every mail a journal from 
across the seas brings uninterpreted mes- 
sages. From fragmentary notes, gathered 
whenever and wherever possible, we learn 
what other countries are doing for their 
deaf and hard of hearing children. In the 
Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics a 
splendid woman, known affectionately as 
“Mother Rau,” is helping her husband in 
teaching deaf children of school and pre- 
shool age, besides establishing local leagues 
and correspondence clubs for the adult hard 
of hearing. 

Visitors to Holland, Italy, France, and 
other European countries give us glimpses 
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of new teaching methods being tried out 
there, new amplification devices, new modes 
of medical treatment. And all the time 
within the very walls of the Volta Bureau 
are detailed accounts of these methods, but 
in uminterpreted languages. The stories 
should be broadcast through THE VOLTA 
REVIEW, but who will carry the cable and 
set up the microphone? To do so means 
money—money for an interpreter, a trained 
cataloguer, a librarian capable of analyzing 
and arranging this valuable reading matter. 


Research workers are looking about for 
material to guide them as they grope their 
way into new territory. Never before in the 
history of the Association has such a won- 
derful opportunity for service been afforded 
us. If we fail to grasp the opportunity, fail 
to raise the money necessary for the work, 
it means that we have failed to carry the 
cable through the difficulties which press 
upon us. The friend of the deaf and 
founder of the Volta Bureau and the Asso- 
ciation has left a world story to be told. 
Surely we can provide the means. 

In closing, may I make an appeal to each 
of you? 

If you are a parent, read “Home and 
School” in THE VOLTA REVIEW, write to 
its director about anything that interests you, 
and tell other parents about this department 
especially for them. 

If you are a teacher, keep the magazine 
in touch with any original work you may be 
doing, notice the suggestions of the “The 
Teacher Across the Hall’ and let her know 
whether or not you approve of her efforts. 
Discuss THE VOLTA REVIEW articles with 
your fellow-teachers, and pass along to the 
editor comments, favorable or unfavorable, 
which you hear. The magazine is yours; 
then tell your servant the editor how you 
think it can be improved. She may not be 
able to carry out each individual sugges- 
tion, but if a considerable number of you 
offer the same criticism, she will realize that 
it is time to take notice. 

If you are the head of a school, all of 
the foregoing requests are directed also, and 
especially, to you. Will you not personally 
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see to it that the members of your faculty 
are informed about the Association’s work 
and encouraged to enroll and remain in its 
ranks ? 

Last of all, no matter who you are, will 
you not make up your mind to do all that 
one individual can to build up our mem- 
bership; and will you not be ready, in dis- 
cussing this report, to offer constructive 
criticism and co-operative suggestions ? 


DISCUSSION 

President McManaway called on Miss 
Mildred Evans, of Mt. Airy, to open the 
discussion of Miss Timberlake’s report. 
Miss Evans spoke informally and humor- 
ously, provoking frequent outbursts of 
laughter. General discussion followed her 
remarks, the active participation indicating 
keen interest in Association affairs. Some of 
the practical suggestions made were as fol- 
lows: 

Miss EvANs stressed the importance of 
teacher participation in Association affairs. 
“There never was a teacher too tired or too 
indignant about anything to stretch out her 
hand to help a deaf child. Just now the 
Association needs our help even more than 
the individual child, because the Associa- 
tion is working to help all deaf children 
everywhere, and we teachers want to help.” 
The speaker then mentioned specific ways 
in which teachers can take an active part. 

1. Show interest in the Volta Bureau and 
THE VoLTA Review. Tell the editor if 
we think an article is especially good or 
especially bad. 

2. If the Association asks for an expres- 
sion of opinion, as in the case of the reg- 
istration plan, respond, whether your at- 
titude is pro or con. 

3. Advertise THE VOLTA REVIEW to 
other teachers. Mention special articles to 
the teacher next door. She may ask to bor- 
row your copy, admitting that she is not a 
member of the Association. That is your 
chance to be properly shocked (‘You don’t 
belong to your own professional organiza- 
tion? Why don’t you join?”) You may 
get a member right there. 

4, When a parent mentions the difficulty 
she has with her little boy or girl at home, 


tell her about the “Home and School’ de-. 
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partment in THE VOLTA Review, and how 
the children’s relatives can help the deaf by 
joining the Association. You may get Katy’s 
mother, father, grandparents, and even 
aunts and uncles to join! 

5. Advertise the work to the public, 
Nearly every teacher belongs to some church 
society or other local group that needs an 
occasional speaker. Every school for the 
deaf has someone who can make a good 
talk. When the society is planning a pro- 
gram, suggest having this person tell about 
the work of teaching little deaf children, 
The speaker might get twenty or thirty mem: 
bers—and even if she does less well, the 
advertising helps. 

6. If each member will get only one 
more, we can double our enrollment and 
have more money to work with. The teacher 
is a wonderful friend to the deaf child who 
is near her, but all over the country there 
are many, many deaf children who are be- 
ing misunderstood. The only way to reach 
them is through the Association, so let us 
all plunge into the work, stand back of the 
Association, and push it for all we are 
worth. 

Mrs. Moore called attention to the life 
membership plan, which is especially help- 
ful to the work because it increases the 
permanent income, though the initial pay- 
ment is not so large as to be burdensome, 
“There is a wonderful field for interesting 
parents and other relatives. Many of them 
would gladly help by taking life member- 


ships if they were told about the work. 


There is an opportunity for all of us.” 


Mr. TILLINGHAST suggested that the 
school papers be requested to publish an 
advertisement for the Association, and also 
to make a practice of reviewing THE VOLTA 
Review articles, thus bringing them to the 
attention of parents. He moved that a fe 
quest to this effect, from the Association, be 
sent to all school publications, and the mo 
tion was passed unanimously. 


Dr. GRUVER called attention to the espe 
cial desirability of enabling the Volta Bu 
reau to publish the various scientific studies 
in the field of deafness that are beginning 
to be made by research students, several of 
which have been offered for publication. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST inquired whether ther 


was a likelihood that some of the large 
printing plants in schools for the deaf could 
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help by issuing some of these manuscripts 
at moderate cost. 

Dr. GRUVER thought that a few of the 
plants might be able to undertake such 
work, but that it would be very slow. Mr. 
BooTH thought that some of the plants 
might be enlarged for the purpose. 

Miss Marcia HEATH, of Madison, Wis., 
spoke of the frequent ignorance of physi- 
cians, even aurists, about what could be done 
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for deaf children. She suggested that an 
effort be made to enroll them as members 
and to persuade them to keep THE VOLTA 
REVIEW on their reading tables. 

Miss WARD suggested that teachers, in 
trying to secure life memberships from 
wealthy friends or relatives, suggest having 
them contributed to ear specialists who 
would place THE Votta Review in their 
waiting rooms. 





Committee Reports 


Summer School 
R. E. R. ABERNATHY, Principal 
of the Association Summer School, 
was called upon for a brief state- 
ment on behalf of the committee. Mr. Aber- 
nathy stated that the news was gratifying, 
the school being on a self-supporting basis. 
With 125 students enrolled, there were funds 
sufficient to meet all expenses. 

He mentioned the fact that two new 
courses were offered this summer: courses 
for teachers of hard of hearing children, 
and for supervising teachers. Each of these 
courses requires two summers’ work for the 
securing of a certificate, with certain subjects 
required. One of the required subjects in 
the latter course depends upon co-operation 
with a college or university, making it im- 
portant for the 
schools in conjunction with such an institu- 
tion. 


Association to hold its 


Discussion 

PRESIDENT MCMANAWAaY, Chairman of 
the Summer School Committee, called at- 
tention to the part being played by the As- 
sociation, through its summer schools, in 
setting the standards of teacher training. 
He said that he had recently had a letter 
from the dean of a teacher training college 
in New England, forwarding certain creden- 
tials in work for the deaf submitted by an 
applicant for a degree, with the request that 
he evaluate the work done and indicate how 
many credits should be allowed for it. This 
emphasized, he said, the great responsibility 


of the Association to exert the utmost care 
in planning its own courses and determin- 
ing their credit value. He announced with 
pleasure that Hunter College, New York, 
where the Summer Meeting of 1924 was 
held, was planning to offer courses in work 
for the deaf and for the hard of hearing 
during the coming session, and that one of 
these was to be in charge of a member of 
the Association Summer School faculty, Miss 
Edith Buell. 

Miss Knox, of Chicago, expressed the 
hope that colleges throughout the country 
could be persuaded to give credit for the 
Association's summer courses and other 
good training for teachers of the deaf. It 
would have a tendency, she thought, to stop 
the entrance of unprepared teachers into 
some of the city schools for the deaf, where 
they are sometimes placed as supervising 
teachers despite the protests of the trained 
teachers whom they are expected to super- 
vise. 

Several members remarked that this ques- 
tion had a definite bearing on the matter 
of teacher registration and the necessity for 
enthusiastic support of the Association on 
the part of all schools and teachers. 


Summer Meeting 
Miss Lucie Lewin, of Staunton, Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Summer Meet- 
ing, stated that she had no formal report 
to make—that the meeting might speak for 
itself. 
opportunity to thank all whose help and 


She wished, however, to take this 


support had been given so generously, 
At the suggestion of President McMana- 
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way, Miss Lewin in turn received the warm 
applause and thanks of the Association, for 
her unstinted and successful efforts in be- 
half of the program. 

Parent-Teacher Work 

President McManaway referred to the 
announcement, already made, that the report 
of Mrs. Richard Simon, of San Francisco, 
Chairman of the Committee, had been pub- 
lished in the June VoLTA Review and that 
copies of it were available at the registra- 
tion desk. The thanks of the Association 
were tendered to Mrs. Simon for her ex- 
cellent work and suggestions. 

The Blind-Deaf 

In the absence of Miss Sophia Alcorn, 
Chairman, Mr. E. S. Tillinghast presented 
the report of the committee as follows: 

1. Your committee desires to call to the 
attention of all interested in this subject, and 
to make a part of this report, the book just 
published by the Volta Bureau, entitled 
“Those in the Dark Silence,” written by 
Miss Corinne Rocheleau and Miss Rebecca 
Mack. This volume contains exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable data concerning 665 
cases of living deaf-blind persons in the 
United States and Canada at this time. It 
gives a vivid idea of the extent of the be- 
wildering complexity of the problem, the 
marvelous accomplishments attained in in- 
dividual cases, the profound general ignor- 
ance and consequent apathy or indifference 
toward any general organized co-operation 
for the best possible training and .wise ad- 
justment of the deaf-blind to the peculiar 
conditions of their lives. 

2. In order to continue the gathering of 
accurate data on this subject and to keep it 
before educational and social authorities as 
a supremely difficult and unsolved problem, 
we recommend that the Volta Bureau keep 
up a properly classified, annually revised 
and regularly published register of all deaf- 
blind persons in the United States and 
Canada. 
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3. We further recommend that a special 
register be kept of the names of all teachers 
and former teachers of the deaf-blind and 
of those who would like to take up this 
work, their qualifications, etc. (This could 
most properly be done in connection with 
the proposed bureau for the certification of 
qualified teachers of the deaf.) 


4. We further recommend that the Volta 
Bureau be requested to have prepared a suit- 
able, authoritative bibliography covering all 
phases of the education of the deaf-blind 
case studies, source materials for the use of 
prospective and active teachers of the deaf- 
blind and of executive authorities having to 
do with such cases and universities desir- 
ing the use of such materials. 


5. Finally, we wish to call the attention 
of persons of wealth to the demonstrated, 
magnificent possibilities of human salvage 
in profoundly difficult circumstances in this 
almost untouched virgin field of philan- 
thropy. We have only to mention Laura 
Bridgman, Helen Keller, Leslie Oren and 
others to realize the possibilities of this 
work. We have only to think of the hun- 
dreds of cases, sad, silent, unsought, unsung, 
suffering the soul-crushing effects of com- 
bined deafness and blindness, without pow- 
erful friends, without understanding guid- 
ance and inspirational leadership, cut off 
from happy social adjustment, and left to 
perish as mental derelicts in perpetual dark- 
ness and silence. 


Because salvage in these cases is sO €x- 
ceedingly costly, it seems a most fitting sub- 
ject for both private and public philan- 
thropy to combine in bringing maximum 
possible benefit to the individual. A trust 
fund providing for a central bureau of in- 
formation on this subject, for research work 
as to the proper procedure, or for a field 
worker to visit cases and give all concerned 
such assistance and advice as adequate fe 
search would suggest, would be of ines- 
timable value to this sadly neglected class 
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of doubly and terrifically afflicted persons. 
The adoption of this report was moved, 
seconded, and passed unanimously. 


Professional Standards 
This report was presented at another 


meeting, and appears on page 507. 


The Hard of Hearing Child 

Miss Mabel E. Adams, Chairman of the 
Committee, was unable to be present, but 
sent her report, which had been mimeo- 
graphed and was distributed throughout the 
audience. The report follows: 

In November, 1929, I sent out on behalf 
of our committee a questionnaire to all the 
64 residential schools, and to 12 of the 
larger day-schools besides filling out one for 
our own school, making 13 day-schools. I 
did not send to all the day-schools and 
classes, partly on account of the clerical 
work involved, and partly because I knew 
from experience that in a small day-school 
anything like segregation of the hard of 
hearing would be practically impossible. 

The questionnaire is here presented. 


To Superintendents and Principals of 
Schools for the Deaf: 

Your co-operation is requested in a mat- 
ter of interest to us as teachers. 

The American Association for the Pro- 
motion of the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, through its committee on the hard of 
hearing child, asks you to answer the fol- 
lowing questions. 

1. Name of School. 

2. Number of pupils. 

3. How many hard of hearing pupils with 
approximately natural speech and lan- 
guage? 

4. How many of these are taught entirely 
through their hearing ? 

5. How many are taught in the ordinary 
classes in your school ? 

6. If taught in the ordinary classes what 
provision for stimulating their hearing is 
made ? 

7. What provision for correcting defective 
speech is made ? 

8. How do you think their progress in 
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academic studies compares with what it 

would have been if they had remained 

in hearing schools ? 

Any amplification of your answers will be 
welcome. 

The facts obtained may be summarized as 
follows: 

34 of the 64 residential schools responded, 
about 52%, reporting 6,966 pupils, of 
whom 403 were hard of hearing with ap- 
proximately natural speech and language. 
This is a little over 514%. 


9 of the 13 larger day schools responded, 
about 69%, reporting 1,239 pupils, of 
whom 186 were hard of hearing with ap- 
proximately natural speech and language. 
This is a little over 10%. 

These figures seem probable, as we all 
know that many parents would consent to 
sending a hard of hearing child to a day 
school for the deaf where it could live at 
home, while they would absolutely refuse to 
allow it to leave home to enter a boarding- 
school. 


Question No. 4, “How many of these are 
taught entirely through their hearing?” 
brought out answers that 202 of the 403 
hard of hearing pupils in residential schools 
were so taught. We suspect that more exact 
phrasing on our part would have shown a 
larger number; for in three cases the an- 
swers specified “hearing and lip-reading,” 
and it may be that some of those answering 
thought we meant to exclude lip-reading, 
which of course we did not intend, as the 
need for lip-reading is a primary one for a 
hard of hearing child. 

The day schools may have had the same 
misunderstanding. Their answets gave 145 
out of 186 as taught entirely by hearing; 
some however added “‘and lip reading.” 

Question No. 5, “How: many are taught 
in the ordinary classes in your school?’ 
brought out the fact that practically all the 
hard of hearing children are taught with the 
deaf. There were 


two special answers 
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among the residential schools. “All but 
four,” and “All are taught in regular classes, 
though as far as possible we try to group 
pupils of similar type together.” 

Much greater diversity appears in the an- 
swers to this question in the day schools. 

Three of the nine report all as being 
taught with the deaf. 

One large school reports entire separation. 

One city system reports an advanced and 
a primary class for the hard of hearing. 
(These must be more or less ungraded.) 

One reports “None, at present,” which 
seems to indicate segregation. 

One reports all in a Junior High School. 

One reports “None, the principal would 
not allow the hard of hearing to be given 
work with the deaf.” 

One reports placing pupils with hearing 
together when possible but mentions placing 
mental development and academic advance- 
ment above ear-training. 

Experienced teachers will deduce from 
these answers that large schools are able to 
separate the deaf from the hard of hearing 
and that small schools must choose between 
two evils: teaching them in the same classes 
or separating them at the cost of lack of 
grading within the hard of hearing group. 

Question No. 6, regarding the stimula- 
tion of the hearing brings out a report for 
the residential schools of 4 radio ears, 3 
audotors, and 1 each of several differently 
named instruments. Some mention “‘instru- 
ments” without naming them. Several men- 
tion the teacher's voice; others the piano; 
others systematic ear-training for a short pe- 
riod each day. 

The day schools answer variously. Those 
schools which segregate their hard of hear- 
ing pupils ignore it. One school says ‘‘Pe- 
riodic tests, voice of teacher, hearing tube, 
concert singing, and voice drills.” Another 
gives ‘Teacher's speaking voice in all les- 
sons but lip-reading drill. Ear training 
through listening to singing and piano.” 
Another says ‘Electric stimulation, Radio 
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ear, and other devices.” The rest mention 


teachet’s voice. 

No. 7, the question as to correcting de. 
fective speech, brings out answers which in- 
dicate that the usual methods used in the 
oral teaching of the deaf are applied. Some 
report a special period, but most schools 
speak of correction as a part of all lessons, 


No. 8, as to comparative success of hard 
of hearing pupils in hearing schools or the 
school for the deaf which they now attend 
brings forth practical unanimity in the an- 
swers from both residential and day schools. 
One and all declare that as far as academic 
progress goes the pupils in their schools are 
far more successful than in the schools they 
left. 

The committee compiling this report re- 
grets that a ninth question was not added 
asking for information as to deleterious so- 
cial effects upon the hard of hearing child 
brought about by association with the deaf. 
It is probable, however, that only parents 
and outside hearing friends could answer 
such a question authoritatively. 

The results of this inquiry may be summed 
up as follows. About 514 per cent of the 
pupils in residential schools for the deaf are 
hard of hearing, and about 1014 per cent 
in day schools. Except in a few day schools 
these children are taught in classes with the 
deaf. Usually such children have been fail- 
ures in the public schools and find them- 
selves better off in the school for the deaf 
as far as mental development is concerned. 


We realize that this report is based on 
one-sided testimony, and that a more search- 
ing investigation would probably bring out 
many facts not here included. 


Publicity 

(Before calling for the report of the Pub: 
licity Committee, President McManaway fe 
marked that the Association as a whole 
probably did not realize the very valuable 
work being done by this committee. He 
spoke especially of the accomplishments of 
one member, Miss Alice M. Plouer of the 
Illinois School, saying, “She has not only 
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enrolled the faculty of that school one hun- 
dred per cent, but has been instrumental in 
enrolling a large number of parents as well. 
I do not know of another school in the 
United States, with as large a faculty as the 
Illinois School, that can claim one hundred 
er cent membership, and I think Miss 
Plouer and Superintendent Cloud have rea- 
son to be proud.” He then requested Miss 
Plouer to stand, which she did, and was 
warmly applauded.) 


Miss Lavilla Ward, Chairman, gave the 
following report: 

In September, 1929, the present publicity 
committee took up the work which was so 
ably begun by their predecessors. 

The first half of the year was spent in 
correspondence with the public residential 
schools which were not already represented 
and in completing the personnel of the 
committee. 

Up to this time the work was introduced 
only in public residential schools with a 
staff of ten or more teachers. At a confer- 
ence in January it was decided that all 
schools for the deaf should be reached. In 
order to accomplish this it seemed neces- 
sary to increase the membership of the com- 
mittee, and secure a group of people to as- 
sist the committee in this work. 

A plan of organization was mapped out 
by which each member of the committee 
would have a sub-committee working with 
him in a large division and each member 
of the sub-committee would have a smaller 
division in which he was to secure the ap- 
pointment of a publicity representative in 
every school and keep in touch with the 
work of the representatives in the school 
and community. 

The public residential schools are divided 
into eight groups with from six to eight 
schools in a group. Miss Plouer has charge 
of this phase of the work. The public day 
schools are divided into fourteen groups 
with six to twelve schools in a group under 
the direction of Miss Howes and Miss Ward. 

We wish to organize in the same way 
the private and. denominational schools. 
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This work will be under the leadership of 
Mr. Nilson. 

The public residential school work has 
been in existence a year and a half longer 
than that of the day schools. On the whole 
it is well organized. There was little trouble 
in securing a sub-committee in this group 
and twenty or more publicity representatives 
have been added during the year. 

In the day schools the work was started 
in March. So far we have succeeded in 
securing only five of the fourteen sub-com- 
mittee members needed. 

By fall we expect to have the organiza- 
tion in the day, private, and denominational 
schools well under way. Our goal is that 
every school shall become an active force 
in acquainting teachers of the deaf, parents 
of deaf children, the medical profession and 
the community at large with the needs of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children and the 
work of the Association in meeting these 
needs. 


Election of Directors 

President McManaway announced that the 
Directors whose terms expired this year 
were as follows: Dr. E. A. Gruver, Miss 
Bessie N. Leonard, Dr. Harris Taylor, and 
Dr. Gordon Berry. All had been renomi- 
nated, and nominations for Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher and Miss Clara E. Newlee had also 
been received in accordance with constitu- 
tional provisions. 

Miss Leonard called the attention of the 
members to the long and active years of ser- 
vice of Miss McCowen, and moved that, as 
a fitting tribute, she be made an Honorary 
Vice-President. The motion was duly sec- 
onded, and passed unanimously. 

Upon motion of Mr. Cloud, seconded by 
Mr. Abernathy, the helpful service of Dr. 
Gordon Berry was recognized by electing 
him to the Advisory Council. 

It was noted that, as the result of these 


two elections, only five nominees remained 
upon the slate. Upon motion of Mr. Cloud, 


duly seconded, the secretary was therefore 
instructed to cast a unanimous ballot elect- 
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ing Dr. E. A. Gruver, Miss Bessie N. Leon- 
ard, Dr. Harris Taylor, Miss Clara E. New- 
lee, and Dr. Harvey Fletcher to fill the five 
vacancies on the Board of Directors. 

Report of Group Conferences 

Dr. O. M. Pittenger, Superintendent of 
the Indiana School for the Deaf, took the 
chair, and called first for the report of the 
Group Conference of Primary Class Room 
Teachers, Miss Ethel R. Thomas, of Nor- 
folk, presiding. Miss Thomas read the sec- 
retary’s report, as follows: 

“The group meeting for primary teachers 
was held in Room A-22 of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers’ College on July 3, 1930, at 
two o'clock. 

“Since normality was the keynote of the 
convention, Miss Ethel R. Thomas of the 
Norfolk, Virginia, Day School, asked the 
teachers to volunteer suggestions to make 
the deaf children of the primary grades more 
normal. 

“It was suggested that the teachers of the 
deaf might be able to normalize the deaf 
children if they used materials such as silent 
readers, etc., that were primarily intended 
for the use of normal children. 

“Story telling and dramatization of stories 
for the purpose of giving enjoyment was 
discussed and it was decided that the deaf 
child does enjoy a story as much as his 
hearing brother. 

“Visual instruction, such as news reels and 
assembly programs, was considered an im- 
portant factor. 

“The disciplinary problems of the residen- 
tial schools and the day schools were con- 
trasted. The day school teachers discussed 
the problem of the deaf child’s association 
with the hearing child on the playground.” 

The Conference of Intermediate Teachers 
was reported upon by Miss Alice M. Plouer, 
secretary: 

“The Intermediate Group Conference was 
a very interesting one, with Miss Mildred 
Evans presiding. There was a good repre- 
sentation present. 

“The teachers of the Intermediate Grades 
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showed a spirit of helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion. They discussed very freely the games 
and drills they employed to develop the sub- 
jects taught in their department. 

“A number of interesting devices for lip- 
reading practice, language games and aids 
for teaching arithmetic and telling time 
were suggested.” 

Miss Nida Saunders presented the fol- 
lowing report from the Advanced Class 
Room Teachers: 

“Findings of the Advanced Department 
in Group Discussion at Summer Meeting, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 3rd, 1930, 
Leader: Miss Sadie Owens, of the Paul Bin- 
ner School. 

“As a basis of discussion, questions pre- 
viously submitted to the leader were used. 

“1. What are some effective ways of 
eliminating excessive detail in composition 
work? 

(a) It seems that in schools where the 
children continue where they have begun, 
and where they use the same language key 
throughout the course, there is no habit of 
superfluities of language. 

“(b) The greatest difficulty seems to be 
encountered when children enter late, or 
when they change from school to school. 

“(c) The day school child is frequently 
a bigger problem than the residential school 
pupil in this respect, for his wider expe- 
rience, larger and more varied vocabulary 
and his fixed habit of speech tend to cause 
him to ramble. 

“(d) Suggested remedies were: Encour- 
aging the writing of shorter sentences, pat- 
ticularly complex sentences; giving practice 
in writing a short, compact paragraph; train- 
ing pupils to make an outline; making a 
game of drawing their attention to details 
that are true, but dull and unimportant. 

“(e) The greatest aid to effective teach- 
ing here as elsewhere seems to be to stress 
normality all along the way. 

‘2. How may newspapers be used to best 
advantage with our older pupils? 

(a) Newspapers furnish a quick way 
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to keep pupils abreast of the times, and to 
afford live language about live situations. 

“(b) As a supplementary aid in geog- 
raphy teaching, they offer an opportunity 
for drill in place geography, for an under- 
standing of the human element, and an 
inter-relation of the one to the other. 

“(c) As an aid in arithmetic, they of- 
fer material for drills both in its mechanics 
and its language, and a means of con- 
necting school and home life in this regard. 

“(d) As language material, newspapers 
furnish business expressions, idioms, new 
expressions recently coined, and topics for 
connected language. Used in this way, they 
help a pupil to develop discrimination, be- 
cause the emphasis is placed on the best in 
news. 

3. What do you consider the greatest 
need of older part-time pupils? 

“(a) It varies with the individual, but 
the greatest need is treated first. 

“(b) Social and moral problems con- 
fronting the pupil in his “other time” life 
should not be disregarded by this part-time 
teacher. 


ey 


4. What is being done in rhythm with 
older pupils? 
tempted ? 
“(a) Many schools have 
chestras’ successfully. 
“(b) By request, Miss Mathie, of Paul 
Binner School, contributed a device used in 


Should an orchestra be at- 


‘thythm  or- 


teaching value of notes, and Miss Duggan 
(same school) a list of usable music books. 

"5. How do you deal with difficulties 
with language problems in arithmetic? 

“(a) Observation usually shows that the 
language problem offers no mathematical 
difficulty when the language is understood. 
Silent reading from the beginning should 
involve the language of arithmetic. 

"(b) Leading the pupil to enumerate 
the number of steps involved in a given 
ptoblem, and to solve each in terms of lan- 
guage without actually solving the problem 
is good practice. 
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Because time was limited, only a few 
words were said about reading. Nearly 
everyone in the group contributed something 
to the discussion, but the secretary did not 
record names.” 


Report of the Résolutions Committee 

Chairman Pittenger presented the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas: The Thirteenth Biennial Sum- 
mer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf has been most pleasant and profitable 
to those in attendance, due to the excellent 
program, the careful organization of details, 
the generous publicity of the press, and the 
adequate provision for the comfort and con- 
venience of the members of the Association; 
and 

Whereas: Many things have been dis- 
cussed and emphasized which are progres- 
sive and promising for the future and which 
should receive further 
thought, 

Be it resolved: 

First: That our thanks are hereby tendered 
to Dr. Frank E. Baker and the members 
of his faculty for their generous co-opera- 
tion, for the use of the classrooms, equip- 
ment and auditorium, and for their efforts 
in helping to bring about the success of the 
Summer School. Special thanks are extend- 
ed to Miss Stella Stillson and Mrs. Gladys 
Davis for their untiring attention to detail 


consideration and 


which has contributed so largely to the suc- 
cess of the school and meeting. 

Second: That thanks are tendered Mrs. 
Bettie B. Spencer and the faculty of the Paul 
Binner School not only for their charming 
hospitality, but also for their aid in making 
demonstration work possible. 

Third: That we thank Miss Lavilla Ward 
for her fore-sight in bringing the Summer 
School and the Meeting to Milwaukee, and 
for arranging for the excellent exhibits and 
demonstrations from the schools of Wis- 


consin. 
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Fourth: thank Miss Clara E. 
Newlee for her co-operation in bringing Miss 
Esther C. Howes and Miss Helen Hammer 
with their pupils to give demonstrations 


That we 


which contributed greatly to the interest 
and success of the meeting. 

Fifth: That thanks are tendered to the 
Association of Commerce, and especially to 
Mr. Earl Ferguson, for the enthusiastic help 
in making arrangements for a_ successful 
meeting. We also wish to acknowledge our 
grateful appreciation to the young ladies 
who so efficiently helped with the registra- 
tion of our members. 

Sixth: That thanks are tendered the news- 
papers of Milwaukee for the publicity given 
and the generous space devoted to accounts 
of our proceedings. 

Seventh: That special thanks be extended 
to the management of the Hotel Pfister for 
tireless courtesy and efficient attention ren- 
dered throughout our stay. 

Eighth; That we thank Mr. T. Emery 
Bray for making plans for our greater pleas- 
ure and enjoyment of the points of interest 
in Wisconsin. 

Ninth: That we thank Miss Lucie M. 
Lewin for so ably arranging the excellent 
program which has contributed to the en- 
joyment and interest of the meeting. 

Tenth: That we are sensible of our in- 
debtedness to the eminent educator, Dr. 
Frank E. Baker, President of Milwaukee 
State Teachers’ College; to Professor Mar- 
cel Vigneron, Associate Professor of French 
Phonetics, New York University; to Dr. 
Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of Ed 
ucation, Winnetka, Illinois; to Dr. Harry 
Baker, Psychological Bureau of the Detroit 
Public Schools; to Miss Stella V. Stillson, 
Director of Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Milwaukee State Teachers’ College; to 
Dr. O. H. Plenzke, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin; 
to Dr. E. W. Hagens, Survey Staff, National 
Research Council, and to Dr. J. B. Kelly, 
Bell Telephone Research Laboratories, for 
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their able and illuminating contributions to 
our programs. Thanks are also tendered to 
Mrs. Chapman and her son, Tad, for the 
inspiration given us. 

Eleventh; That we wish to place on rec. 
ord our appreciation to Miss Corinne Roche- 
leau and Miss Rebecca Mack for their splen- 
did efforts in bringing about a better under- 
standing of the problem of the deaf-blind 
child and his needs. 

Twelfth; That we are sensible of the time 
and energy expended by our esteemed pres- 
ident, Mr. H. M. McManaway, in planning 
for both the Summer Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and the Summer School, as Chair. 
man of that Committee, and extend to him 
our sincere appreciation of his efforts. 

Thirteenth; That all oral teachers should 
be solicited and urged to become members 
of the Association, not only for their own 
benefit and personal growth but also for the 
purpose of aiding the Volta Bureau and the 
Association to carry forward certain plans 
which are vitally important in promoting the 
work of educating the deaf. 

Fourteenth; That it is most desirable that, 
as rapidly as funds are available, the library 
of the Volta Bureau should be catalogued 
and, made more useful. 


Fifteenth; That valuable manuscripts per- 
taining to the deaf and deafness, available 
far publication, should be published by the 
Bureau if funds can possibly be raised for 
that purpose. 

Sixteenth; That the work of the Publicity 
Committee and that of the Committee on 
the Hard of Hearing Child be highly com 
mended and the importance of the work in 
both fields be recognized for future devel 
opinent. 

Seventeenth; That the plans for Normal 
ity in the education of the deaf which have 
been so ably presented and emphasized 
throughout the program be carried into & 
ecution in the school-rooms throughout tht 
country. 

Eighteenth: That the importance of # 
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tendance at summer schools and conventions 
for the preparation and improvement of 
teachers should be emphasized and that all 
teachers be urged to take advantage of the 
opportunities for growth in their profession. 

Nineteenth: That there is not adequate 
provision for the education of the blind-deaf 
and that every effort should be made to se- 
cure, through the Federal Government, or 
philanthropists, or both, an appropriation to 
provide for the education and care of this 
class in a better manner and likewise give 
opportunity for study of psychology and 
methods. 

Twentieth; That there may be a proper 
classification and rating of teachers, we fa- 
vor some plan of certification based on 
preparation, success in teaching and evidence 
of growth; that headquarters for records 
of teachers and for issuing of certificates be 
etablished, preferably at the Volta Bureau; 
and that all oral teachers who are eligible 
be given the opportunity and be urged to 
enroll. 

Olive Whildin, 

Margaret Bodycomb, 
Leonard Elstad, 

Stella J. Wetherill, 

O. M. Pittenger, Chairman. 


Upon motion duly seconded, the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions was unan- 
imously adopted. 


Council of Supervising Teachers 

The President reported that the Board of 
Directors had recognized, as a_ subsidiary 
body of the Association, the newly organ- 
ied Council of Supervising Teachers. This 
group, after conferences in Staunton and 
Milwaukee, had organized with a view to 
improving the efficiency of those who com- 
posed it. Fo belong to it, one must first 
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There are 
provisions for dues, and for honorary and 
active membership. Some definite objec- 
tives have been adopted and more are to be 
outlined. The speaker moved that the As- 
sociation endorse the action of the Board 
in welcoming this subsidiary body and its 
activities. The motion was seconded, and 
passed unanimously. 


be a member of the Association. 


Committee Appointments 
President McManaway read the names of 
those selected by the Board to serve on com- 
mittees, new and existing, during the com- 
ing year, and explained the purpose of the 
new committees. This list of members ap- 
pears on page 556. 


Closing Remarks 

In bringing the Fourteenth Summer Pro- 
gram Meeting to a close, the President said: 
“I want to express my very deep gratifica- 
tion to every member in attendance for the 
wonderful co-operation given throughout, 
the very splendid spirit you have shown, the 
thoughtful way in which you have tackled 
problems that have been presented, the many 
suggestions which have been offered, the 
professional spirit and love of your work 
which you have manifested on every occa- 
sion, and finally, for your wonderful pa- 
tience in staying at the meetings for indefi- 
nite lengths of time, until the job in hand 
was finished.” 

There have been forbearance, openmind- 
edness, and willingness to discuss, and I 
think we have had a wonderful, wonderful 
time together. If this sort of spirit prevails 
and continues, I believe we have splendid 
things ahead of us. 

“A motion to adjourn is now in order.” 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P. M., 
July fourth. 
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